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ri Sri Vishnu Priya- 
o-Ananda Basar 
Patrika.’’ 
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90 Suraj 55 ae ees 


“The Calcutta Ad- 
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Calcutta 
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Berharipur ws 


Rungpur (Bhotmari) 


ditto 


Farid pur owe 
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Chittagong ... 
berojpurr 


Caleutta we 


Behary Ghose, Goala, age 41 years, 


Amulya Ratan Chatterji, Brahmin, age 41 years 
Bagala Charan Ghosh, Kayastha, age 41 years 
Satya Kinker Banerji, Brahmin, age 26 years ... 
Braja Nath Basak ; Hindu, Tanti ; age 52 years 


Hara Sarkar Meitra, Brahmin, age 66 year 


** Modern Review,” etc.; K. K. Mitter. 


Kashi Chandra Das Gupta, Brahmo, age 60 years 


Mrinal Kanti Gposh, 


Ram Chandra Pal, Kayastha =. ewe 


Kamakshya Prasad Ganguly, Brahmin, age 64 years 


Jnanendra Nath Das, M.A., B. L., Brahmo, age 58 years 


Rama Nath Ghosh, Kayastha, age bout 38 years =a 


Purna Chandra Chatterji, Brahmin age 47 years, and Banku 
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Lalit Mohan Das, late Professor, Oity College; Sibnath 
Sastri, M.a.; Ramananda Chetterji, M. A., Editor, 


Abinas Chandra Gupta, M. A., B. L., Baidya, age S36 year) aw 
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a — Porrrics. 


‘tavadi Calcutta] of the 2lst February seriously doubts the A 

ON | . 2 recent forecast of a * Turke 8 
Turkey as an Asiatic Power. strictly Asiatic Power. Germany has a ready 
created interests in Asia Minor, and Russia, too, has interests there which are 
obvious. So it is not likely that Turkey as an Asiatic Power will be really 
free. The chances are that England and Russia will enter into a compromise 
on matters commercial with Germany, and try to acquire political control over 

Turkey, as they have already done in Pores. : Aas 
2. A correspondent of the Noakhais Sammilani | Noakhali } of the 17th 

February writes :-— | 7 
The Belkan Wier. The new Turkish Ministry under Marshal 
Shefket Pasha will not only defend Turkish honour, but will probably recon- 
quer the Balkan territories already lost. In that case the European Powers, 
specially Russia and Austria, wil! try to coerce Turkey from doing ao. Eng- 
land probably will not openly side against Turkey. In the case of such 
coercion the Sultan probably will summon Moelems all over the world to his 

help, and the situation will be one which one shudders to contemplate. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Police. 


8. The Bangavasi Calcutta] of the 22nd February writes: 

A trustworthy gentleman of our acquaintance was 
eye-witness of an incident which he has described 
tous. We give below in brief this affair, of which we have beard :— 

On the evening of Monday ‘last, three Aahyapak Brahmin Pandits were 
conversing with each other standing on the footpath of the street in front of the 
office room situated in the outside portion of the Burtolla thana premises. 
The subject of their conversation was whether it was right to accept gifts from 
an England-returned gentleman. Two of these three Adhyapaks were carrying 
at the time two brass pots, given away as gifts at asradh in the house of an 
England-returned gentleman of Shampukur, while the third had refused invi- 
tation to the same sradhk because his would-be host was an England - returned 
man. While the pandits were absorbed in the discussion, an angry figure 
suddenly emerged from the thana office room. This worthy, from his appear - 
ance, seemed to be a police officer and a European. He came out with a fiery 
countenance and immediately began calling out “ala and other obscene 
epithets in Hindi, and gave a hard push to the three Pandits. The utterly 
unlouked for and sudden blow cured the Pandits of their tendency to discus- 
sion, and they tumbled over each other. Before they quite knew what it was, 
they received another tremendons push, and now they saw a European in police 
uniform, furious with anger, was pushing them roughly along into the thana 
office room, saying the while, Come on sala log to the thana.” These 
tremendous blows, the sight of the European police officer and the rough way 
in which he was driving them into the thana, led the three Pandits to set up 
a regular howl of terror. They were all three old men, Pandits of the old 
type. They were not dressed as civilized Babus but as uncivilized Pandits— 
.¢., they had no coats or shirts on but had sacred tufts of hair on the head, 
slippers on their feet, und carried brass pots etc. It was only natural that 
Brahmin Pandits of this kind should howl in terror at such a menacing atti- 
tude in a police officer. Before the Pandits could ask what the matter was, the 
police officer had pushed them roughly into thethana room. They were in dire 
2 ope entered 12 ren, * over ench other. One of them, while 

ee : . A 
= — loudly wailed out — Alas! What danger is it to which I 
Our informent was looking on astounded at this incident from some 
distance, When the Pandits had been forced into the thana office room, he 
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remained standing there watching for a time. Ere long, however, he taw the 
Pandits come out of the thana office room and make straight for home as fast ag 
they could. So he had no opportunity of ascertaining what happened to them 
inside the thana office room. | 8 
We know our informant to be truthful, reliable and respectable. That is 
why we publish this story, believing that Government wants to know such 
stories of oppression. We uppeal to Sir F. Halliday to undertake an impartial 
inquiry into this incident, and see whether it is true or not. Let him 
ascertain whether or not, as a matter of fact, three old Brahmin Pandits were 
unjustifiably harassed and humiliated by a police officer, whose duty it is to 
keep the peace, on the public streets, in the presence of many people, in the 
heart of the city of Calcutta, the glory of british rule! These Ad h 
are a most inoffensive class. who shrink from seeking redresses for such 
oppression, for fear of further oppression and expense. But the British 
Government cannot certainly wish, for that reason, that oppression on them 
should go unpunished. Newspapers discharge a great and unselfish duty in 
appealing for redress in cases of oppression on the weak, who, though oppressed 
by the strong, dare not seek redress for fear of further oppression. Many 
newspapers fall into trouble in seeking to discharge this great he but it is 
obligatory on them none the less So we are now bringing the incident to Sir 
F. Halliday's notice. He is himself an Englishman with a hereditary hatred of 
oppression by the strong on the weuk, and moreover he has over him Lord 
Carmichael, an ideal Englishman and Lord Hardinge, another ideal English. 
man. It is because of this unique combination that, on coming to know of 
this oppression by a subordinate officer, we appeal to Sir Frederick for an 
impartial inquiry One thing we shall say, let him not judge of the seriousness 
of the affair by the incident itself, let him take into consideration the serious- 
ness of the surrounding circumstances, the people concerned, the time etc. 
Brahmin Pandits are adored by Hindus, and yet in a public thoroughfare of 
this great city they were rudely abused and roughly treated by a police officer 
who should keep the peace and not break it. Thus only you will realize the 
seriousness of the ease. Not otherwise, simply by reckoning the violence or 
otherwise of the push. It is because we hold the case to be serious, and believe 
that unless these petty cases are taken note of things will grow worse still, that 
we publish and bring this affair to the notice of Government. If our account is 
correct, let the offender be promptly punished, or else let the real facts be 
communicated to the public. We write all this, because it is Brahmin Pandits 
who have been harassed by a public officer. As Hindus we stand in great awe 
of Brahmins. And we dread the silent sighs of Brahmins who, thougli 
harassed, decline to seek redress. | 
4. The Nayak [Calcutta] of the 22nd February refers to the incident 
described in the paragraph above and asks for an 
inquiry into the incident, if it is true. : 
5. The Tripura Hetaishki ,Oowilla) of the 12th February writes that in 
Crime in Eastern Bengal, Eastern Bengal dacoities and murders have come to 
1 . be every day occurences almost. Government 
should not leave the people helpless in the face of such attacks. The time ® 
come when the police must change their traditional ways of J and 
adopt something new. They must enlist the co-operation of the people. 
Government should encourage the formation of volunteer cadet — in each 
village, as proposed by the last Chittagong Provineial Conference, Each euch 
2 should allowed to possess five or six fire- arms with which to resist 
acoits. = 
6. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 2Alst February publishes 4 letter 
complaining that Gokulpur village in Basirhat has 
been suffering from an outbreak of lawlessness for 
the past two months, There were disputes between the Moslem landlords, 
which led to litigation and later to rioting. Gundas are abroad and active. 
This is interfering seriously with business, The police are indifferent. 
7. A correspondent of the Sanjivani (Caleutta] of the 20th February 
ai complains of recrudescence of theft at Deoghur in 
Dez e of theft st the Sontbal Parganas, and of indifference on be 
part of the local police in the matter The writer 


„An appeal for enquiry.” 


Unrest in Basirhat. 


2 
efte and attempts ab theft at De 


ves three instanees of ‘daring th f N oghar and 
Gaidyanath, so: ahs. the pale did not take prompt action. Singe the 


tment of a Depaty Superintendent of Police at the place, the situation 
2 worse — of improving. If this state of things oontinnes, 
people going for a change will fight shy of the place, | 325 aad 
8. The Pabna- Bogra Hitaishs Pabna] of the 12th February says that ao 
ala long Hindus and Musalmans in the locality of 
e ill-feeling in hangura and other villages in the Pabna district 
W lived together as perfect friends. But for some 
time Maulvis from other places have been preaching to them the necessity of 
striving for their advancement independently of Hindus, with the result that 
low-class Musalmens are exhibiting anti-Hindu feelings and even threateni 
the Musalman headmen, who are refusing to join hands with the. 
Anjuman. The Anjuman has been advising the Musalmans not to serve under 
Hindu mast: rs, and even not to take the harvested crop from the field to the 
Hindu owner’s house. Hindu landowners, on their side, have been eaying that 
unless Musalman cultivators carry erops to their houses as before, they will not 
in future engage Musalmans to cultivate their fields. In this manner a. bitter 
feeling is growing between the local Hindus and Musalmans, the result of which 
cannot but be extremely serious, unless checked in proper time. The lesality 
has a predominating low-class and illiterate Musalman population, so. that the 
risk to public peace is extremely great. The attention of the Musalman leaders 
in the country and of the Government is drawn to the situation. ft 15 
9. A correspondent of the Sanivani [Calcutta] of the 20th February 
says that, in order to keep the roade at Deoghur 
An ‘inconvenient arrangement glean for the ensuing visit of Sir Charles Bayley 
relating °0 Sir Charles to the place, the local authorities have prohibited 
all cart and carriage traffic in them from four or 
five days before. This is causing great inconvenience to tradesmen and 
specially to female pilgrims. 0 


() — Working of the Courts. 


10. The Nayak [Calcutta] of the 2nd February reproduces the following 
“ Redress wanted.“ from the Surame newspaper of Assam— | 


REDEBESS WANTED. 


A shaheb of the Chandighat tee-garden was assaulted by a Bengali Babu 
and, after trial, the latter was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment and a fine of 
Re. 200. We shall discuss whether there is anything in thie incident for 
the tea-planters, the ruling community and the people of the country to profit 
by and ponder on. : 

The tea-garden shaheb is an employer. People in bad circumstances 
come to work on the tea-plantations for a bare livelihood—so the shaheb 
may be said to be a giver of food to them. Why then should we in these 
days hear repeatedly of conflicts between these employers and givers of 
bread and the men they employ, of all ranks from the eoolie to the Babu? 

The people of India are peace-loving, grateful and afraid of wrong- 
doing. Unless on strong provocation, they can never take up their stand 
against a master who gives them food and shelter. So long we have been 
hearing many stories of ill-treatment by tea-planters of Indian coolies and 
officers empleyed by them. But recently there has been a succession of 
cases in which the opposite tendency has been manifest. No one ever 
conceived, even in a dream, that an Indian coolie or Babu on a tea-plantation 
should dare handy words with his shaheb employer, and even raise hands 
against him. And yet such impossible things have become possible. gars 

Has a spirit of unrighteousness and wrong-doing suddenly spread among 
the people of this country, so as to expel utterly all sense of gratitude 2 


fzom their so that t ‘mot fool: N e e 
in chowing dier hey do not feel the slightest hesitation 


superior man ef position? It is ‘utterly inconceivable. 


espect to a master who gives them food : ‘ahelter, or to a. . 


Pam - Boes. 
Hara, 


Feb. 1 th, 1918, 


NaYax. 
Feb. 2nd, 1013. 
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People come to this extremity of India, this unhealthy; billy region. 
simply for the sake of a livelihood. Most of them are illiterate, they know 
— of politics. They are content, if only they get their monthl — 
and good treatment from their employer, more than this they neither want 
nor expect. Even this little they do not, however, get in all cases. In many 
cases, if oppression is committed on them, they think that no redress is to be 
looked for. If a superior European officer is guilty of any ill-treatment, 
rarely does the shabeb employer give him — istory will bear 
witness as to what Indian ooolie or officer obtained from the courts of Justice 
any adequate redress against a shaheb tea-planter. Government will be able 
to know everything if it institute a commission of inquiry into the wants 
and complaints of tea-garden employees. Redress can then be available in 
many respects and causes of discontent removed. We think it the bounden 
duty of Government to direct such ar inquiry. | 

The people of India are partial to British rule, which is famous all the 
world over for the pure justice it deals out. But, unhappily, people have 
not much faith in trials as between Indians and Europeans. 

Where a shaheb happens to be the defendant, his acquittal or only 
nominal punishment .seema to be a certainty. This will be proved by an 
examination of the number of Europeans accused of offences in this coun 
and results. of trials in their cases. On the other hund, when one looks at 
the harshness of the sentences awarded to Indians in cases where Euro 
are complainants, people cannot. but form an unpleasant impression of such 
trials. Before ml could quite forget the heavy punishmert awarded to 
the coolie accused of Katbhal and Dhuarband, report of the heavy punishment 
of the Bengali accused in the Chandighat case reached their ears. We have 
already published accounts of the Chandighat case. In the course of his 
judgment, the trying officer has thus described this case :— 

‘On the morning of the occurrence, complainant went to the muster 
parade of the coolies and found the accused there, and found fault with him 
for certain work on the previous day and considering that the accused had 
lied to him, used the words you bugger, you didn’t go there,” The accused 
thereupon said to the complainant *‘ Don’t abuse me in the presence of the 
coolies.“ The complainant then said ‘Chupraho’ aud the accused replied, 
‘Tum Chupraho.“ The complainant then raised his fist to the front of 
accused’s face and suid if he speak like this he (the complainant) would strik,’ 
him. (In cross examination the complainant says this was an empty threat.) 

After this, the accused struck complainant with a cane five or six times’ 
As regards the nature of the assault committed, the Magistrate says :— 

Hy He (complainant) remained some hours in a chair before he was able to 
walk. 

Then as regards the cane—it was held to be a d ous weapon. The 
medical officer, too, in the course of his evidence called it a dangerous 
weapon” though it appears that he never saw it. The Magistrate at any rate 
held it to be a dangerous weapon.” 

Now to come to the Magistrates’s decision. Holding the cane to be 3 
dangerous weapon, he did not think there was any necessity for paying an 
regard to the provocation the accused had or the abuse hurled at him. 10 
quote his own language :— | oe 
think it is very doubtful if the word complained of used by the r 
in the presence of a number of persons who could not understand it, d be 
looked on as a great provocation, but I do not consider it necessary to d 
this point as [ have found that the weapon was dangerous.” : 

The logic and the decision here are really amazing. A man is abused in 
unmeasured terms and if the meaning of that abuse is not understood, it # 
the view of the Magistrate that it is not natural he should feel provoked there 
by. It could be taken as a “ great provocation ” if only the ‘poopie present 
there had understood its significance. The oo holds that since the 
weapon used wus dangerous there was no need of deciding as to whether the 
accused had any provocation or not. And yet in many cases it is seen t 
men are acquitted after inflicting wounds with dangerous weapons, ove? 
1 murders, under dire provocation. No one can say that to do 2 
guilty act does not constitute guilt, but if the act seems to be natural a8 the 
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of provocation, then in certain conditions, the accused is either let off, 
paged punished. That depends on the discretion of the trying Magistrate. 
In the present instance, the Mayistrate did not decide the point. on which the 
severity or lightness of the offence depended. So we cannot understand the 
iety of his saying f PPO eee 
N 1 2 10 not Nr it necessary to decide this point (whether he acted 
under great provocation) as I have found that the weapon was dangerous.” 

Then again, the Magistrate saw no reason in favour of the right of private. 
defence being brought forward in this case. Says he: — te 

“ Further, the right of private defence does not come into question. It isin 
evidence the complainant raised his fist, but this could not be provocation, 
though it might or might not raise the right of private defence ” ace 

his isan amazing argument which we cannot follow. If we are stupid, 
let those who are more intelligent understand it. | 

The following extract from the judgment will clearly reveal the state of 
mind of the Magistrate at the time he tried this case:— : 

„There is one matter which I should deal. There is a regrettable mistake 
committed by the court in recording the examination of the accnsed. In 
answer to the question ‘why’ (did you beat the shaheb the answer should 
clearly have been recorded as The shaheb beat me.” 3 


We cannot but praise the straightforwardness of the Magistrate here. It 


is a proof of his nobility of mind that he has candidly admitted himself in the 
wrong. But all occasion for doubts would have been dispelled if all that was 
written in the original papers of the case had been made public. Any way, 
as the result of the evidence and arguments adduced above, the Magistrate has 
awarded to the accused in this case rigorous imprisonment for a year and a 
fine of Rs. 200 or in default rigorous imprisonment for an ad litional three 
months. : 

We can confidently state that judgments like this defeat their purpose 
of deterring people from committing similar offences, A sentence should bring 
a man into disrepute and disgrace with his people, if it is to fulfil its purpose. 
But a man awarded a heavy sentence for a light offence, instead of being 


dispised by society is likely to win its Age get 


It is a great pity that the people of this country generally believe that, 
though the law is uniform, it is not uniformly applied to Europeans and 
Indians. It is not the fault of the rulers or of their laws; it is the outcome of 
the ignorance, on the part of the officials, of the facts regarding the people of 
this country. No Judicial officer acquainted with the circumstances of the 
nei! can hold a cane stick to be a dangerous weapon. People cannot 
honestly believe that no foreign Judge or Magistrate is ever swayed by a love 
of his own people. Until this matter is redressed, one of the main causes of 
popular discontent will not be removed. Can any impartial Indian or 
European honestly lay his hand on his heart and say that in this Chandighat 
case, the sentence could have been the same if the complainant had been the 
accused and vice versa ? : ) 

We do not say that the accused was innocent. Only reflections of various 
kinds are suggested to the minds of people if they see, without special reason, 
a sentence heavier or higher than that usually awarded, is passed in a certain 


case. 


The British Government is known and respected all the world over for its 
pure administration of justice. Government ought to be very careful to see 
that any particular case does not create any discontent in the public mind 
regarding the administration of justice. We trust Sir Archdale Earle will try 
to remove the prevailing popular idea re rding this tea-garden case. We do 


2 if there will be any appeal in this case, but we hold that there should 


(d - Education. 


11 The Birbhumvasi [ Rampurhat] of the 20th February is exceedingly 
Government praised, yee to hear that Government is going to assist the 


ngiya Sahitya Parisad, with a grant of Re. 1,200 


a year for the publication of books. 
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Jasoman, 
Feb. 16th, 1913, 


VISwA VARTA, 
Feb ist, 1138. 


Basouart, 
Feb, 82nd, 1918. 


HitaVaDl, 
Feb, Bist, 1918, 


BIRBwU MBASI, 
Feb, 20th, 1913. 


1 17. The Tripura Hitaishi Comilla] of the 12th February cannot find 


Feb. 12th, 1913, 
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12. The Jatohar (Seasons } of the 15th, N my 125 unless Gove 
2 technical education in ment rons tone : 5 re 
Ini 


will become serious within j a short time. By. bud ‘that ‘it vr ives 
technical education it will have also to advance: oni , e who have 
received this education to start business. Against this it — e said that rich 
people in India at present invest money in Government paper, simply because 
0 8 do not find men in the éountry capable of utilizing it more proktably i in 
perts are prepared by Government in 


usiness. So, if trained business ex 
perv institutions, they will not be in want of employment. 
13. The Viewavarta 8 of the 2lst February; in referring to the 
‘sanskrit studies in Bengal. yore ine] cael, a — Education Com- 
The students in Ciatuspathis, should be given some education in | 
This is necessary from a wordly standpoint, and will open the doors of 2 
knowledge to Pandits. There should be a central | at Caloutta 60 which 
all Bengal Chatuspathis should be affiliated, as English: se ef are affiliated to 
the University. And there is no sound argument in 3 of two euch bodies 
at Calcutta and Dacca respectively to control the Chatuspathss in Western and 
Eastern Bengal. The at Samaj at Dacca and similar. bodies elaewhere 
may continue to flourish. But bodies like these should never be entrusted with: 
the control of Sanskrit education in the Presidency. The Saraswat: Samaj in 
2 is manned by worthless men * its ecandals have been che 
expose 
la the grant-in-aid to Chatuspathis with any large number. of students be 
increased. And let there be a research scholarship for Sanskrit studies like the 
Prem Chand Roy Chand scholarship. Let there be plenty of stipends and 
scholarships provided to encourage Sanskrit students pm f let some posts and 
professions (like J age. s of old and Muktearships)be thrown open to 
them. Only with wordly prospects available will any. large number, of students 
take up Sanskrit studies. 
14. The Basumati [Calcutta of the aud February says. “that. if it i the 
ins object of the Sanskrit Education Committee to 
’ consider means of giving religions education 
instead of merely linguistic education, it should be strengthened by the addition 
ta its body of such men of authority on Hindu religious Yes as 
Mahamahopadhyaya Jadaveawar Tarkaratna, Pandit Panchanan Tarkaretna, 
* J e i Siddhantabhusan and Pandit Bamanandan Vid bags ariget 
he Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 2let February, while glad that 
10 Government is interesting itself in the question of 
zmproving Sanskrit education in Bengal, vam 
Government against introducing into these ols European methods of teaching 
and examination, which will make these institutions replicas of the ordinary 
schools and colleges which are turning out luxury-loving youths, who are a 
curse to the oountr 7. 
16. The Birbhumvasi {Rempurhat] of the 20th February 
Students in éols now-a-daysare 


writes: Ai 
just like students 


885 in Engish schools in that they are utterly without 
any religion and religious observances, No good ¢an be ex of them. 
Nor is there any hope that English-educated boys will take to the study of 


Sanskrit sastras. Let the Committee, recently ee under Sir A. I. 
12 proceed in full e of these truths. Else, all will be a 


lure 


we on the new Female Education Committee, for 
Female education in Indis. Beng al, any expert who can advise on 2 for 
Hindus. The existing system of female education in the country does not 
commend itself to many people. No good will be done by re * 

education which will turn out women ot the saffragette 
18. The Chinsura Vartavahe [Chinsura] of the | ard Fe 
nie. that the a tment of a Committee by 


ment to promote yg education * 
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regarded with suspicion by orthodox Hindus. Let care be taken to bring up 


indu girls in the orthodox Hindu way.) % Bk a 
* 10 he Barisal Hitaisbi [ Barisal] of the 17th February writes in 
wm Dacca University. We propose to finish the séries, after an exami: 
nation of the Administrative and: Teaching arrangements made in thé 


t 


* 


Univ ersity 2— 


1 — 
* g ¥ 4 


. ADMMNTSTRATION. 


The Committee have recommended that the government of the University 
shall vest in a Chancellor, ~Vice-Ohancellor,;: Convocation and Council. The 
Convocation will be a large legislative and deliberative body of about 140 
members, including 15 seats ‘allotted to the. Muhammadan community, and 
25 memberships thrown . a to the General: electorate. the members 
nominated by the: Chan T, only 15 must needs be non- officials. The 


constitution, therefore, always provides a huge official majority, in a way even 


unknown in India after the passing of the Indian Universities Act of 1904. 
The Convocation will ,thus be a pure official hierarchy, entirely dominated by 
bureaucratic influences, and the farce of the elective element introduced in the 
proposal is provokingly disappointing. It is certainly true that the admimis- 
tration of a residential University: must, to a certain extent, be entrusted to its 
professors, but it is conveniently forgotten that, in the proposed scheme, the 
affiliated colleges are going to be mere incorporated Government institutions. 
This makes it all the more desirable and necessary that an effective enlightened 
public element ought to be introduced in the constitution, to ensure the 
adequate consideration of the needs and views of the community at large. 

All this is surely. bad enough, but: the constitution of the Couneil is a 
greater surprise. We have been seriously told that the Convocation should 
not have power to revise orders of the Council dealing with the executive 
government of the University, and the recommendations ot the Committee 
provide that out of 22 members, who are to compose the Council, only six. 
persons, (not necessarily non-officials), are to be elected by the Convocation; 
which, it has been ‘already pointed out, would be overwhelmingly official. 
There is the further condition that two of these six members must be 
Muhammadans. It is thus perfectly clear that the proposed University Convoea- 
tion and Council are being converted into mere departments of the Stute, 
within the narrow and exclusive grooves of mere educationists and Government 
servants. These proposals are reactionary to a degree, and the entire seheme 
must be revised to allow the general public to bave their due share in the 
executive body of the University. In the University systems of India, the 
Syndicate is always elected by the Senate, and no good reasons have been 
assigned for this startling innovation in the new scheme. 

An interesting educational scheme is being inaugurated by the Govern- 
ment under bright and cheering auspices. There are stirrings of new life in 
all — 2 we 1 * * the Government we to j 5 
pioneer educational enterprise by refusing public support and sympathy. 

We are also against the creation of the’ proponad 3 for 
Muhammadan graduates, as aleo the statutory nomination of ten Muhammadan 
graduates from among the residents of Bengal and Assam. Wehave remarked 
before, and respectfully to repeat our observations once again, that the 
voice of sect, class and creed ought to be hushed in an undenominational 
University, and here at least in any event the. people ought to be able to 


breathe the free, fragrant and fresh air of an exalted ennobling atmosphere. 


The Chancellor will possess very ample power of nominations under the 


echeme, and he will doubtless feel it his duty to select suitable members of 
any community not adequatel represented on the Convocation, commensurate 
— its importance and b tees, The constitution, us framed, 
4 excellent sataguards, and we 2 feel that the situa- 
o be plicated by comm i sati 
India is a mosaic of ee bia 8 


n | and the logical conclusion of this 
policy of separitism will be an error of the fret 3 e oe 


ise this 


Banzeat Hr tent, 
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Reb, 17th, 1918, 
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Care Munz, 


Feb, 18th, 1908, 


Viewa Varta, 
Feb. 7th, 1913. 


Rane run Darran, 
Feb. 17th, 1913. 


Srarr. 125 st * b 1 feat ; ane 1 4 ey: tees 
The arrangement proposed by the Committed is in harmony with dl. 
system prevailing at the classical Universities of Oxford and Ca 5 
the greater part of the teaching is done by the Professors who, thoup 
employed directly by the University, also belong to one or other of te 
colleges. Public approval will also greet their eee of including soni 
men on its teaching staff of the very highest quality and calibre, Professors 
who will be able to inspire confidence, and instil life, energy and high charao. 
ter in all branches of teaching. We cordially endorse the suggeation of the 
Committee that Professors (whether European or Indian) found worthy of 
selection by reasons of their attainments should be so chosen In the mode 
of recruitment, however, the Committee have Tt followed the existing 
system, and the concomitant mischief of having distinct European and Native 
pens in the same Department, has been committed. We very much wished 
that the foundation of a new University of the modern type would be regarded 
as u peculiarly fitting occasion fur starting with a clean slate in respect of these 
appointments. Competent European observers have recognized this invidious 
distinction, and Dr, Ghose has amply quoted Sir Valentine Chirol's apposite 
observations in the matter. An irreducible minimum of Europeans in the 
public services has heen insisted upon to maintain the British character ‘of the 
administrative Corps d'eliis; but in the realm of education, a purely intellectual 
test has always been considered aclequate and sufficient. Ve ea 
20. The Charu Mihir [Mymensingh | of the 18th February says:— — 
The Dosen Uaiviesity Gs, Rupees 50,000 is too small a sum for founding 
a library for a residential University. 1 
Official control over the University should be less than what has been 
roposed. At least half of the Convocation should be elected by graduates. 
The idea of giving special representation to Musalmans should be abandoned, 
for, 8 it will give satisfaction to one community, it will greatly dissatisfy 
another. : | . : aay ao 55 
The want of any proposal to establish an agricultural institution in con- 
nection with the University is highly disappointing— Eastern Bengal is an 


— 


agricultural country and sadly in need of agricultural institutions. 
The proposal to establish a Medical College and an Engineering College 
in connection with the sae pam is a very happy one, and we shall be glad 
to see the Medical College as well-equipped as the Calcutta Medical College. 
As for the Engineering College, a new college should be established at Dacca 
instead of transferring the Sibpur College. HAIN OG B 
We request the Government to abandon the idea of establishing a college 
for well-to-do classes. ; : : 3 
21. The Visva Varta [Dacca | of the 7th. February takes strong exception 
1120 to the fact that, while special arrangements have 
deen made for giving Islamic education to Mussl- 
man students under the Dacca University, no such arrangements have been 
made for giving Sanskrit education to. Hindu students there. As for female 
education under the Dacca University, the idea of making the system @ com- 
pletely foreign one is not a happy one. oe ees 
22. We, writes the Rangpur Darpan [Rangpur] of the 17th February, are 
n opposed to the Dacca University scheme for the 
following reasons: 0 7 55 ce 
(0). Education in the proposed University will be devoid of religious 
instruction. : 
2; The Calcutta University stands in need of improvement. We are, 
therefore, unable to make out why Government should spend a lot of money 
in establishing a new University. | 
(3) We consider the proposed residential system as destructive of caste 
and, consequently, injurious to the Hindu faith. e diatom 
(4) Education of sons of well-to-do classes in a separate college will make 
them proud end haughty and unfit to mix with common ple in after-life. — 
he arrangement to give religious education to Mose an students 18 ® 
very happy one. But unfortunate y no such arrangement has been made for 


Hindu students. 


r r r | 


— 


of the 10th February writes in 

a re, 3 oa 
establishment of a college for women. Let 
i for female students will prepare them 


93, The Dacca Gasette [Dacca 
„ 

The Dacos University for the 
as seo whether the curriculum prese 


. 


for the due dischars of the duties in Hides: As the Indian | dies are not to take 


AY abe of no practical value to them. 80, 


uy the knowledge of historical 
he subject may be left out 


from the curriculum of the college for women without any injurious effect. 


ixewise, the the knowledge of Mathematics will not be of any practies! use to 
cedinary lady students. Ste female college. “hose that may follow the 
occupation of teacher of Mathematics in high schools may find their know. 
ledge of mathematics obtained in the college somewhat useful, but their number 
will be extremely limited. Theyfmay be required to attend the lectures in 
other colleges. But the knowledge of Philosophy is essential for the ladies 
“to know themselves and to do their duties in life” which is the chief aim of 
the Committee. Besides, knowledge of Psychology will eminently qualify the 
mothers as trainers of tender minds. If History and Mathematics are to, be 
retained in the surriculum, let the University professors be employed to lecture 
on those subjects on payment of a monthly allowance of Bs. 100 each, as is 


fixed in the case of science professors who will lecture on science subjects. 


Then there will be monthly savings of Rs. 100, as each of the Historical and 
Mathematical professors is to begin on Rs. 150 a month. With these say) 
as an allowance, a professor may be made to lecture on Philosophy and Logic. 
But we are for the exclusion of History and Mathematics, requiri 3 
students that wish to take up those subjects to avail themselves of inter- 
collegiate studies. Whilst we are on the subject of female education we 
cannot leave it without making some remarks on the removal of the Eden High 
School for females to one of the out-of-the-way parts of the town. Many 
tender young girls read in this school. Even 
institution, for there are few institutions in the city for the education of your 
females. If the school be removed to Ramna, many such girla living wit 
their parents in the southern, western and eastern parts of the city, will have to 
leave their homes at the early hours of the day sad 
dusk. Such prolonged absence from home, without any intermediate ligh 
refreshment, will seriously tell upon their heath. Many parents in that contin- 
gency will be obliged to withdraw their wards from the school if they be 
already there, and parents that have girls of school-going age will think twice 
before they send their girls to an institution far far away from their homes. 
24. The Jasohar of the 15th February thinks that the proposal 
ns of the Dacca University Gowmitios to encourage the 
a introduction into the Bengali language of new 
words expressive of Muhammadan thoughts and ideas will be immensely harm- 
fulto the lan itself. A strong national language helps the healthy 
growth of nationslity in a country. Whooever has heard the eloquent speeches 
of Bengali orators during the swadeshs agitation and felt what beauty, sweet- 
hess, power and fire resides in the present Bengali language, will be ape to 
its being adulterated and weakened by the incorporation of alien words. 
25, The Bangavasi Swe of the 22nd February writes: — a 
1 The proposal of the Dacca University Com- 
: mittee to Musalmanise the Bengali language, so to 
speak, has filled us with alarm, There is no reason why Musalman ideas should 
not find expression in pure Bengali. At present, Musalmen B.A. students of 
the Dacca College, are known to write pure and correct Bengali better than 
many Hindus can write. So; where is the necessity of encouraging the public- 
ation of books in Musalmani-Bengali, as proposed by the Committee? If carried 
2 this proposal will lead to a differentiation of the language of Eastern Bengal 
rom that of Western Bengal, and that will injure the Bengali asa people. So 
let the written form of Bengali remain the same. 
26. The Naysk (Calcutta) of the 23rd February 8 of the criticism 
maa | of the Dacca University Committees Report sub- 
2 mitted by Mr. B. Chakravarti on bebalf of the 
I Landholders’ Association, as highly spirited, trenchant, straightfor- 
» fruthful and independent. Mr. Chakravarti has raised the Association 
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to really a position of honour. Lord Carmichael will really be astonishe 
the — taken by up by the Association on the subject of — 


college for well-to-do classes. AR 
Samay, 27. The Samay [Oaloutta of the 21st February 1 5 that there is no real 
Fob, 1, 1918, raja or nawab nor even the descendant of a real 


The Dacca Univecsity scheme. raja or nawab in Bengal, with the exception of the 
Maharajahs of Cooch Behar, Manipur and Tipperah and the Nawab of Murshi. 
dabad. The present day aristocrats in the country are creations of the British 
raj, and cannot justly claim any distinction appertaining to a real aristocracy, 
Again, if any so-called aristocratic father so desires he may, like the Maharaja 
of Benares, engage tutors for the education of his children at home, at whatever 
cost he likes. It is preposterous that he should claim his children to be educa. 
ted in a public school maintained at.a high cost by Government out of public 
funds. If tbere must be a college for well-to-do classes it should be established 
and maintained entirely at their cost. 


_ ‘Basumatt, 28, The Basumati [Calcutta] of the 22nd February refers to the plea act 


Feb, nnd, 1913, up by the Statesman newspaper in favour of a college 
ssa for well-to-do classes at Dest to the effect 2 
well-to-do ae at present shrink from sending their sons to public schools 
lest they should fall into bad company and be spoiled, an apprehension that 
has, in its opinion, been proved to be too well-founded by recent events, and 
characterises it as a thorough perversion of truth, for while the present unrest 
and seditious movement is only a recent thing, sons of well-to-do people in this 
country have never been conspicuous for devotion to education. 
an a ek 29. The Muhammad: Calcutta] of the 21st February takes the Hindu 
nnn, community to task for protesting against the pro- 
1. posal to grant special educational privileges to 
Musalmans under the Dacca University. The Musalman community has never 
protested against all the things which Government has so long done to further 
the cause of Sanskrit education. As regards the proposed college for well-to-do 
classes, the writer thinks that it will do more harm to the well-to-do. people 
themselves than to the general public. He, however, holds that the accumul- 
ated Landlord’s Fees should not be appropriated for the establishment of the 
college. 8 
ote uk 80. Referring to the Government of India's resolution on its educational 
Sens policy, the Nayak [Calcutta] of the 25th February 
Government's educational says :— | 
e We are not opposed to spread of education, but 
we are | ag to the spread of Godless education, which domoralises and 
denationalises young men. We should like to see education spread in the 
country through éols and Sanskrit Colleges, mukiabs and madrasahs and the 
like. We also pray the Government not to spoil our children by compelling 
them to live in custly hostels, and thus turning them into Babus. Government 
will not be able to provide them with lucrative jobs afterwards, so that if they 
grow into Babus, they will be discontented and mischievous, 
8 31. The Tripura Guide [Comilla] of the 18th February says :— & 
The present system of lower education in 
r E has proved unsuccessful (1) for want of 
good teachers and (2) for bad selection of text 
23 and heaviness of the courses of study. The system is in urgent need of 
a ange. > 
8 32. The Samay [Calcutta] of the 21st February says that like the Gov. 
eroment of Madras, the Government Bengal should 
dung. t for g. sanction an additional educational grant for laying 
out gardens attached to schools and thus giving 
5 practical gardening lessons to students. . 
ry hei 88. The Moslem Hitaishs | Calcutta] of the 21st Fe dwells on the mit 


7 management of the Boarding House for Moslem 
to te Base Conne attached attached to the Baraset Government school, owing 


to its Superintendent being the Hindu Headmaster 
of the school. Being a Hindu he cannot be present at meal-time to bee the 
inmates properly fed and he does not sleep in the premises at night, 80 that 
he‘cannot be sure that the students does not keep away at night for i veal 
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Owing to this lack of supervision, the students had lately 10 


heir meals two days because the servants fled. The food sup- 

a the Headmaster "tor daily meals is utterly inadequate. So the 
— of inmates is falling off. Many of them gave 15 day’s previous notice 
of their wish to quit the Boarding House, but nevertheless they were charged 
nalf an anna per diem for the days of the month following the day on which 
they left. Let a Musalman gra uate be appointed Assistant M in this 
school and be placed in eharge of the Boarding House. V 
34. The Moslem Hitaishs (Calcutta) of the 2l1st February refers to the 
gage of a Zenana class for purdanashin girls in the 

“Arbitrary conduct of the village of Sultanpur in the Satkhira subdivision of 
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Feb, list, 1918, 


Education Department.” Khulna, run by Srimati Jennatannesa saheba, 


which has been repeated! inspected between 1908 and 1912 by various 
Inspecting officers of the Education Department and recommended for a grant- 
in- aid to the Director of Public Instruction, but 80 far without success. 
35. The Muhammadt (Calcutta) of the 21st February says:—. 

sai wail It is rumoured ＋ a of ihe 
Rumoured appointment of ® Musalman community in Bengal, of official neglect 
1 4 . of Musalman schools in the coun has induced 
the Government to think of appointing a European 

Deputy Director of Public Instruction to look after such schools, It is no 
doubt a happy news for the Masalman public, if the new officer be not merely 
a tool in the hands of his superiors but is invested with power to act indepen- 
dently. Government, however, had better appoint a Musalman to the post, 
for a European will be unapproachable to most people. on a 


Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 
36. Referring to a rumour that Government is prepared to spend 50 


lakhs of rupees for improving the sanitation of 


pamprovement of sanitation in aa town, the Jyoti [Chittagong] of the 10th 
February says:— - 

We donot envy the lot of Dacca, but we can very well expect the 
Government to be liberal also to other towns which urgently require improve- 
ment, The Chittagong town, for instance, will be greatly improved in health 
if Government spends three or four lakhs of rupees on water-supply in it. 


37. It is the rule, writes the Sanjwani ( r of the 20th February, | 


that every District Board should every year spend 
a sum not less. than Rs. 5,000 on water-supply. 
But last year the Bankura, Howrah, Chittagong, 
Tipperah, Bogra, Rangpur, Pabna and Malda District Boards spent each less 
than this sum on it. This is unpardonable. Had not District Boards been 
under the control of District Magistrates, we doubt whether they would have 
shown this heartless disregard for the water distress of people. Government 
has forbidden the sinking of cuécha wells by District Boards on the ground that 
the wells are liable to be broken and spoiled. This order would have been 
quite reasonable, had it been possible for District Boards to sink pucka wells in 
sufficient numbers, But when that is not possible, why deprive thirsty 
Villagers of even cutcha wells? Having regard to this circumstance, we 
request the authorities to withdraw the order. 2 

Government is not satisfied with the working of the rule that, if villagere 
supply one-third of the cost of any scheme of water-supply by the excavation of 
a tan or the sink of a well, the District Board and G 
— two-thirds. It is said that a villager here and a villager there pays 
a one-third and gets a tank or a well constructed at a place convenient to 

imself but not to the rest of villagers. We consider that so long as a better 

22 is not evolved this system should not be allowed to lapse, for it an- 
oubtedly does some good to villagers. 

$8. The Chinsurah Vartavaha Chinsurah] of the 28rd February refers 
treet tupply at Ohinsurah 2 b hing e of re 0 

. suran and says that t e Water - su ppl 
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certain forms of disease in the town, 
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(g)—Retlweys and Communications including Canals and Irrigation, 
39. The Tripura Guide Comilla] of the 18th February has a 1 
i ̃ , to Enotiah ln which it is complained as follows .— 

a OT se “‘ There are no waiting rooms at the Chandpur 
station. The passengers have to wait for five hours under the blue sky and on 
a the dust of the platform before the 3 to get into the cars,” an 

nean. 40. The Noakhai Semmilant (oak i) of the 17th February writes that 

Fob, inn. 1918. on the Noakhali line, the trains are never provided 

I. Vith third and inter-class carriages in sufficient 

numbers, so that there is always severe overcrowding in the carriages actually 
provided. The matter demands redress from the authorities. 

41. A correspondent of the Samay [Calcutta }of the 21st February says 
| ; * that it is the interest of small coal-mine owner 
Alem of: small coe’ that arrangements for supplyi ons on the 
) | basis system should be made rr 
annually. The Kalipahari small coalrowners association sometime ago 
petitioned the East Indian Railway authorities to this effect. But it is 
rumoured that the Railway authorities have already made arrangements for a 
whole year. They did most probably consult the Indian Mining Association 
which is composed of big mine-owners, mostly Europeans, who are throughly 
apathetic to the interest of small mine-owners, __ 7 
— 42. The Murshidabad 3 1 of = 19th February says 
Fob, 19th, 1918, . that the Bhagirathi is silting up at such a rapi 

a Se of the Bhagi rate that it will be dry land altogether before 
unless something is done to improve its condition 
effectively. Government realizes * of money as toll for ies improvo- 
ment and the realization will be much larger if its condition is improved. 
43. The Dacca Gatte [ Daoca] of the 10th February publishes a letter 
urging the wey Serge of a Railway between 
Wanted anew fe,. Goalundo and Dacca. The line is sure to be excee- 
dingly profitable, and is most necessary from the military standpoint if ever 
there is a war on the North-Eastern Frontier. Government is deterred only 
because its construction will mean ruin to the influential Europeans interested 
in the India General Steam Navigation and River Steam Navigation Company 
which, between them, now make an annual income of Rs. 50 or 60 lakhs. __ 
2 44. The Hitavads ( Caleutta)] of the 21st 1 writes that though mil. 
* i ea way extension in India is necessary, irrigation 
nm . have larger claims on Government. ry 
tion works yield a larger return to Government financially, and they benefit the 
people more than Railways. Nevertheless, for political reasons, Government 
thinks it necessary to conciliate the European merchants who demand Railway 
extension. ; a 
45. The Samay [Calcutta] of the 21st February notices the facts that the 
0 i hich rates of railway fres ght in India have compell- 
int Sh trade uin injoring ed the Great Indian Peninsular 3 Company 
: e bay rab 
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to im coal from Japan, and th 
to import potato from Europe. Unless the rates are reduced the intern 0 
of the country will never prosper. 
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Be rt 46. The Bangavasi gta 5 the e 2h referring to 
murder of a Sadhu at Muttra, requ ul 
__ The Mattra marder esse, = __onant-Governor of the United Provinces 
impartial inquiry into the affair, aay aay 
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Tus Besumati[Caloutte}ot ine 22nd-Februnry in confident nt t .. 


The Mattra murder case. take adequate e its der Fag. . ita 4 | 
„In connection with the intident in which. Sd ie said to hayes been „ . 
IJ. Sanaend e N * 3 1 
eges that great oppression is being committed by the police on the inhabi- 
. —4 of the — in Which the ingident tock place. The stag hunting 
excursions of soldiers in the locality has begome a source ef acute trouble to 
innocent villagers: The attention of the authorities is drawn to the matter. 
. 49. The.Sanjvans [ Galeutta] of the 20th February writes as follows on 
1 tte neoessity ef preventing destruction of animal 
The necessity of preventing life in Brindavan and its surroundings :— 
1 5 FF place is held sacred’ by the Vaishnavas. 
Een if others cannot look at the place with the 
same eye of reverence as Vaishnavas do, they ought at least to be impressed 
with its charming scenery and the freedoni with which deer, peacocks, monkeys 


i, ee 


} and other wild animals move about, fearless of men. In fact, the land of Vraju 
. with its Jumna, ite deer, its peacocks, its monkeys and its beautiful groves and 
forests, is by itself capable of awaking high religious sentimenta in the minds 
i of men without any referenee to its sacred traditions, The Vaiehnavas never 
y destroy animal life, nor even treat thera harshly, The deer, peacocks and 
: monkeys are like their children, and move about freely among them. It is an 
, edifying and ennobling sight to see these animals living among men in villages, 
y loving each other. But unfortunately this happy state of things, this paradise 
J of universal love is going to be destroyed. Englishmen have hegun to hunt the 
deer in the locality, It intensely pains the Vaishnavas to see this slaughter of 
8 animals, this destructien of God's creatures so loved by them. In silence they 
d bear the mental agony they suffer, for they think every Englishman to be the 
¢ Serkar Bahadur wha must not be opposed in anything he does. But the situge. 
n tion is, nevertheless, creating 1 dissetisfaction in the locality, whieh is, 
g — * being spread throughout the country by pilgrims who visit the 
sacred place. souk } „ . ge reek 
t The writer next refers to the recent shooting incident in which a Sadhu is 
n alleged to have been killed by some soldiers, and asks if the idyllio beauty of 
> the Jocality, the love and trust that exist between men and lower animals in 
ir the loculity, is not worth preserving by everybody, be he a Christian, a Hindu 
J or a Musalman. Should not the Government take note of the fact that the 
d destruction of animal life in the locality is creating great dissatisfaction in tha’ 
y country? The regrettable Delhi outrage is believed to have prevented: the 
Viceroy from announcing some neble grant ta the Indians which His Excel, 
i leney had intended to announce. Now, that his Excellency has recovered | 
n from the injuries he rt cei ved on the oogasion, he can earn the gratitude of all 
a Indians and make his name immortal in the eeynty by putting a stop te 
7 slaughter of animals in the sacred lecality of Brindavan. Emperor Akbar is- 
nt sald to have done the same by making the place ravenue-free under the name 
L Fakirabad (the land of saints). ae | : | 
a There is a cantonment at Muttra and the soldiers require practice in marks- 
N manship. But it requires no great skill in markemanship to shoot animals in 
this locality, for the animals here are tame, and can be killed by even women 
1 and boys. The soldiers may better be sent down te Hazaribagh where a 
0 reward of Rs, 75 bas been announced for every tiger killed. The killing of 
de these wild forocious beasts will give good shooting practice to them, as well a6 


free the place from the dangerous animals, The cost of sending down soldiers 
to the place will be covered hy the rewards Ph No mere e. order 
will prevent shooting of animals in the locality of Brindevan. Legislation is 
novessary for the purpose. Sir Raja Radhakanta Dev Bahadur bad. induced: 
0 Government to issue an order prohibiting killing of animals within a certain 
area in the locality, and flag-stones still exist to mark the area. But this order 
n conclusion, the writer requests the English notabilities who are at 
present in India to visit the locality in 2 — — enquire into the cause of 
action there, There is ne hope of their getting reliable information 
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from the men of light and leading in the country, and the common people a 


too much afraid of Englishmen to trust them easily and give them true ig 
mation. 5 ee 5 
50. The Ananda Basa Patrika (Calcutta) of the 20th February write, 
ssity of preventing that there are official notifications ut up in : 
The necessity 5 g | ; ucations put up in public 
killing of animals in the locality places in parts of the Braj country forbidding the 
of Brindavan. taking of animal life in any form. Ney lesa, 
the British soldiers stationed here arly go out shooting. It would be wel] 
if Government replaced these by Sikh soldiers who are vegetarians as a rule, 
and also promulgated a rule originally issued by Akbar strietly~ forbidding 
the taking of animal life within a radious of 168 miles of Brindavan. 
51. The Hitavads [Calcutta] of the 2ist February, referring to the recent 
— ie a of Bengal and Behar and Orissa, writes :— 
We can only submit to this decision, but it is bound to create public 
dissatisfaction. | 
52. The Bangavasi [Calcutta] of the 22nd February remarks :— 
: The fact that petitions were submitted praying 
25 for such changes show that the present arrange. 
ments cause inconvenience of some kind to some people. Ce 
53. The Bharat Chitra [Calcutta | of the 23rd February hopes that now 
| 5 that Government has finally announced its deci- 
— sion on the subject of including Manbhum and 
other places in Bengal, the party of ambitious agitators will become quiet, 
54. The Bengalis want to 3 8 er or 5 of the 
l 20th February, w rissa, which is intimatel 
3 p should Bengal be  gonnected with — in language and reli 4 
| and the Sonthal Parganas, Manbhum and Dalbhum 
should be separated from Bengal for good, when the people of these places 


want to be under the Government of Bengal. It seems extremely unreasonable - 


that places inhabited by Bengalis for generations, and speaking the Bengali 
language should be separated from Bengal. This separation has weakened 


Bengal and deeply grieved the Bengali. It is hoped that Government will 
son reconsider the question. ae 

55. Referring to Mr Asquith's announcement regarding a Royal 

ͤ ine arn Commission on India Office Finance, the Hitavadi 
ites 8 Calcutta) of the 2lst February writes: 

It is admitted by everybody that the management of the Indian finances 
bY the India Office, specially as regards the silver purchases and the investment 
of the cash balances—gives ample room for suspicion. It would have been well 
if Mr. Asquith could give the public an assurance against such handling of 
Indian money in the future. course a Royal Commission will look into 
the matter, but the public have no faith in Royal Commissions, They are 
expensive, and their protracted proceedings often lead to the shelving of 
eg instead of elucidating and solving them. The experience of the 

elby Commission and the Aitchison Commission on the Public Services 
has not been satisfactory to the public. 335 a 

56. The Bangavasi [ Calcutta] of the 22nd February thinks the appoint- 

pas ment of the Royal Commission on Indis Office 

finance is merely a move on the part of some 


designing people to shelve indefinitely the project of coining sovereigns or 


10-rupee gold pieces in India. a 

57. From its experience of Royal Commissions appointed in the past te 
2 enquire into Indian affairs, the Basumats [Caloutts) 
b of the 22nd February thinks that the p f 
Commission to enquire into the Indian Finance, under the immediate control c 
the Secretary of State for India, will not be productive of much good. Every: 
thing will most probably end in a fiasco, after a lot of Indian money has been 
spent and a lot said and written. | 1 the 

58. The Sanjay [Farid ar) of the 14th February, in referring to 

3 ne Islington Commission, writes:— we 

The e ee he — the British Parliament 
and the Government of India cherish honest intentions and wishes in this 


Government decision not to change the boundaries 
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. hose desires, sooner or latter, are bound to be fulfilled. The 
eo ae 5 partial to British rule. We firmly believe that it alone can 
secure progress for us in all directions. varia anil rer ‘ 
: Bankura Darpan {Bankura | of the February writes that en Dasraz, 
* ot : the 1 of educated India will awuit with ™**"™ 
The Islington Commission. expectancy, changes in the method of recruitment 
of the Judicial and Executive services to be recommended by the Islington 
Commission. | : . 
60. The Hitavadi [ Calontta] of the 2tst February writes that the recent mur. 
ch of Lord Carmichael at Dacca deprecating . t. 118. 
eae the tendency on the part of Bengali youths to see 
Government service, has greatly pained the public. These utterances are 
naturally regarded as ill-timed. now that the Islington Commission is sitting. 
There would be nothing to complain of were these remarks made after our 
youths had been afforded adequate opportunities for entry into higher offices. 
As it is, since Queen Victoria's promises in this regard have not been fulfilled, — 
why should we waive our claims? Even in a commercial country like 
England there are lots of young men eager to monopolise Government service, 
This is proved by actual experience, Unless the English people were a service- 
seeking people why should Indian posts, too, be thrown open to them, to 
satisfy them? : 


The proceedings of the Islington Commission 0 far do not suggest any 
hope that the present monopoly of the Civil Service by Europeans will be 
broken down. 


61. On the same subject the Ananda Basar Pataika [Calcutta] of the p Seni 
a 20th February writes :— sas Gita tes 
ao What then are our youths to do? As for 


agriculture there are no facilities afforded here for higher instruction, and the 
condition of agriculture is not tempting. The crops of the country are 
monopolised by foreign traders. Industries and commerce, too, are completely 
controlled by Europeans. Are our youths expected to successfully compete 


with these Europeans? So it would be well if Lord Carmichael pointed out 
what other source of livelihood there is open to our youths, save service. 


62. The Jasohar ( Jessore} of the 15th February says that the proceedings = Jasomz, 
wan before the Public Service Commission, no matter eb. 15th, 1918. 

what effect they may have in deciding the principal 

issue about appointing Indians to the higher posts of the public service in 

larger numbers, have at least been sowing seeds of discontent in the 3 

by revealing the attitude which European officials have heen assuming towar 

the Indians and vice versa. Unless Government treats the Indians more 

liberally in the public service in consequence of the deliberations of the 


Commission, European officials will long remain deprived of their sympathy 
and co-operation. | 


63. Do the European members of the Indian Civil Service, asks the Nayak ene: 
aii 2 of the 19th February, apprehend aux 
f 5 danger in the near future? Otherwise, why should 
they be unanimous in opposing the introduction of a system of Simultaneous 
Civil Service Examinations in England and India on the ground that it will 
swamp the service with Indians? However that may be, their attitude amounts 
to a clear confession of their own infe riority to Indians, with whom they do 
not hope to be able to compete successfully in examinations. Why not then 
say p * Phi India being subject to England Englishmen will rule the 
country, while Indians can only be appointed as clerks. 
64. The Jyoti Chittagong] of the 20th February speaks in stron 2 
: W terms of the tremendous harm which is being done ee 
3 a by bogus insurance companies in the mufassal, run 
y dishonest worthless people with the help: of all sorts of lies and false 
pretences. Where is the Insurance Act and all the good that people expected 
— it? Mr, Gait, Commissioner of the Chittagong Division, and his 
oe have been trying their best to mitigate the evil within their 
jurisdiction, But they cannot do much without the help of a good law. ) 
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postage stamps through vendore: paid by c — 

sion. The present system ie inconvenient to the public and cann er been 

very cheap to Government, for there has been l raising of salaries of Post 
Masters in consequence of it. 3 cee. gg c 
˖ Wn 


A suggestion. 


Mm HAI. 66. The Medinipur Hitaishi [Midnapor 7 Nr. blishes 
Bob 17th, 1918, a complaint from Srimanta Lal | ulyan of 
A portal complain: _ Nidhupur, Sabang post office, tothe effect that, some 
of his enemies in the village conspire with the post office people to prevent 
the regular delivery to him of issues of the Hitaisu, to which he is a 
subscriber, containing sale notices in which he is interested, Let the Postal 
authorities attend to this complaint. e ae 
67. Referring to the Poradah shooting case, the Samivani [Calcutta] of 
— 1 The parties in the Poredsh the 20th February says that, while the poor 
shooting case —how treated by wounded postal officer has been transferred to an 
their official superiors. extremely bad place, the offending -Station-Master, 
Mr, D'Silva, still continues at Poradah and is reported to have taken earnest! 
to boar-hunting. The Manager of the Eastern Bengal State Railwa 1 
requested to transfer him from the place, and thus put the minds of the loca 
people at rest. : : = „„ 8 
Arravapy, 68, The Hitavadi Calcutta] of the 21st February writes that it has been 
n „ receiving many serious complaints against Mr, 
4 — Meikle, Supeeintendent of the Government of India 
Central Press, which demand enquiry by the 
higher authorities. For instance, Mr. Meikle forwarded to Delhi at the 
public expense, along with cases, types, forma etc., his own cycle, piano 
and carriage, This last was despatched on the 30th November last, and 
packing was done at Government expense by Mr Leighton (?), Deputy 
Superintendent, who, though bound to carry out hie superiors orders, should 
have reflected that in this dase, he was incurring a eontingency charge about 
which he could not honestly certify that it. “could net with due regard te 
the interests of the public sexvice he avoided,” Indeed, the offence of which 


these men gre guilty is much more serious than that for which Mr. Kapadia wus 
dismissed. | ae : 


Iff.—Learsvarior, 


— 69. The Bangavasi [Calcutta] of the 22nd February hopes that Govern, 
Feb. rand. 1918, . ment will favourably consider the ‘petition in 
„en n regard to the Extradition Bill presented by 
certain subjects of Native States now resident in Bombay. ‘These men are 

practically British subjects. fk OIE , . 
Moum Aran. 70. The Moslem Hitaishi | Calcutta] of the2let February is glad at the 


Pob. Aist, 1913, Mr. S. N. Banerji ae Mehareje election of Mr. S. N. Banerji and Maharaja 


Ranajit Sin . Ranajit Singh te the Imperial islative Conneil, 
. oo tial the * specially: 5 is not known to make 
any difference between Hindus and Moslems. * IT 
Fe mag 71. The Hitavadi [Oaleutta)] of the 2ist February, refering to Mr. 8. N. 
Mr. S. N. Banerjee i Banerjee's election to the Imperial «Legislative 
ar. S. N. Banerjee in the Im- J 2 
perial Nn Council, writes: e pL 
a When the Conncils were enlarged and er- 
panded there was @ good, deal of talk indulged in, of sympathy and liberality 
hy then should three members of the Viceroy’s Executixe Council haré 
opposed the election of Mr. Banerjee, and thereby objected to the association 
with Government of a man trusted by the people? It displays a narrownet 
course of the evidence before the Islington Commission, which is nos 
— to inspire respect and attachment towards themselves in the popu? 
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IV.—Native States. 


, ichael’s visit to Agartala, the Tripura Gui 
72, Avent Lord Come of the 18th February says that the 


Lord Oarmichael at Agartala. =", Dartala Bene bas “ur I hy K 
1 bout succession during the regime of the last two 
— 8 E a cic iy of the State also is far from satisfactory on 
ccount of internal dissensions and disputes among the Maharaj-Kumars. 
Ministers are too frequently changed. It is hoped that Lord Carmichael will 


do something to alter this state of things, and place the finances of the State 
on a sound footing. — 


V.—PROsPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


73. The Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 21st February writes :— ; 
3 he price of rice has risen in Bengal and, in 
„ consequence, signs of scarcity are manifesting 


themselves. 


74, The Nayak [Calcutta] of the 23rd February is sorry to hear people 
1 1 ill of the management of the Refuge in 
inn. alcutta. Who checks the acoounts of the Institu- 
tion? Why are not the accounts published? Is there any man who can manage 
the institution in Mr. Biswas’ absence? Is it true that a brother of Mr. Biswas 
is now the manager of the institution on a monthly pr | of Rs, 150? If true, 
who appointed him? Does anybody take care to see how the inmates of the 
Refuge are fed and treated ? Why do cases of escape from it frequently occur ? 
Why do inmates often complain of their hard lot? The attention of Lord 
Carmichael is drawn to the matter, ; 
75. Referring to Lord Sydenham’s reference to the growth of Indian 


industries, the Basumati [Calcutta] of the 22nd 
ine Sydenham and Indian February says :— 


England they no doubt destroyed her home industries. In India, however, 
home industries have been destroyed not by mill industries in the country but 
by foreign industries. As re s the mills in India owned by a 


ers, 
they no doubt employ Indian labour, but they increase not Indian capital but 
22 capital. Indians, on their side, have not the capital to start big 
ustries. 
76. The Nayak [Calcutta] of the 19th February regrets that while the 
8 8 Hindu marriage League has been talking big about 
Consent at. 8 de Ase ot marrying girls at ages not less than sixteen, a 
nephew of one of its prominent members, namely, 
Rai Chunilal Basu, Bahadur, is going to be married to a girl, aged not more 
than nine years. The writer entreats Lord Carmichael no more to trust the 
so-called leaders in the matter of social reform, but enforce the Age of 
onsens Act in right earnest, so as to prevent beastly marriages of grown up 
young men with child brides. Babu Bhupendra Nath Basu, who had been a 


staunch supporter of the Age of Consent Bill, subsequently married his ten- 
year-old daughter to a son of Raja Binaya gee bev, and his son to a ten- 


year-old bride. Such are Bengali Social reformers! It , therefore, behoves the 


Government to save little girls from the clutches of a brutal social system wit 
the help of the legal iustrument which it . „ , 


When mill industries first developed in 


„ Guide ens os. 


Feb. 18th, 1018. 
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Feb. 28rd, 1913. 


Baum. 
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Feb, 19th, 1918, 
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77. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 218t February writas:— . 

om eae „ The Government ia now careful to see that 

oe * ‘students and boys are no longer led ‘astra: by 
* 1 geen agitation got up by the. 4e Babu“ So 
these Babus have now taken up social questions, in order to get hold of the 
student community and lead it astray again. These men know nothing of 
things social, and can do anything for money and yet they indulge in big talk 
which turn the heads of young lads. It were better if the Government helped 
this paper in preventin g thi mischief, but with or without such assistance ‘the 
paper will do its duty in the matter. 323 Onn agua mma Rg 

78. The Basumati (Calcutta | of the 22nd February gives q short account 

1 3 of the Bengal Provincial Conference, and says 
Political agitation in Indi. — +154 the old conference breathed its last when it 
sat at Pabna and was divided into two parties fighting with each other. Next 
came a change in the field of political agitation in Bengal. The mixing-up of 
swadesht with boycott turned the heads of a number of young men and thus 
appeared the bomb in the field. ‘The state of the country became similar to 
that of Ireland towards the close of the eighteenth century. It was the 
natural pernicious effect of directing a strong sentiment in a wrong direction, 
J be course of political agitation in the country, therefore, requires to be 
changed and made to conform to the new circumstances created by the new 
reforms introduced by the Government. | 

79. The Birbhumvasi 'Rampurhat | of the 20th February writes :— 

The Hindu boycott proclaimed during the 
anti-partition agitation proved a dismal failure. It 
did nothing to keep out British goods or encourage the use of homemade 
things. A few mills have been started but they have only assisted English 
traders in winning men engaged in really swadeshi arts and industries. Its 
collapse has been in fact a most shameful one. Yet here are Moslems now 
again starting a similar ‘boycott campaign. It is provoking a smile from 
Englishmen, who quite well realize what little capacity we have. We must 
first be genuinely swadesht before talking of boycott. We cannot be swad-sh 
while wearing hat and coat and smoking bilati cigarettes. == 

80. The Daintk 1 * e of der ga 3 3 

| .. „ those who are advocating boycott of European 

Boyoott and the Balkan Wer. goods in India on the and of the Balkan war, 

are blind in spite of their eyes, for they do uot seem to have taken the lesson 
of the boycott which followed the Partition of ‘Bengal. 

81. Referring to a statement made in the House of Commons by 

Sir Edward Grey, to the effect that questions in 

Meir Wer end Indien Parliament on the Balkan War have been helping 

f to irritate the minds of the Muhammadans in 

India, the Jasohar ( Jessore] of the nN says:—So far as we know 

it is not oe in Parliament but Mr. Asquith's Guildhall speech about the 

p of Eastern Europe being changed which has irritated the minds of the 

Indian Musalmans and made them suspicious of the good wishes of the British 

Government for Turkey See ie et ae 

82. The Islam Rabi [Tangail] of the 10th January publishes a contr: 

_ buted poem in which it. is said that by the grace 

N. of the King Emperor and his Viceroy in Indis, 

. who are friends of Turkey, the Indian Musalmass 

are being able to pay money for the relief of Turkish sufferers in the Balkan 

War. But they are eager to tuke part in the war as well, with the permission 
of their Government. 3 5 
83. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 19th February writes:— _ 

es The Aga Khan is now leader of Indian Moslems, 

oe ee or rather of the Indian Moslem Babus, in * 

same way as Sir P. M. Mehta is leader of the Hindu Bubus, His recent advice 

in the colums of the Times of India regarding. the attitude of Indian Moslems 

towards the war in Turkey, is of the grandmotherly type, so to speak, such 1 

may be accepted only by sddhus free from all jealousy and envy. It is — 

which all Anglo-Indians will cordially commend. But the point is, is Tarkey 


“A boycott again.“ 


„ 


in Asia really wholly under Turkish 


control?‘ Germany through her 
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et chere and Russia is a neighbour, whose attitude ‘is not 
lay, has interests there and Russia iss neigh Dour, whose attitude - 
1 So how can Turkey be safe in Asia? The European 


Powers are resolved to put down Idlam, and it is only because they cannot agree 


of profits for each, that something practical ie not done forthwith. 
* 1 ike, Indian M oslems must not forget their obligation as subjects 
of Britain. So all wise men will support the Aga Khan’s advice; more than this 


we cannot say. 


84. On the same subject, the Muhammad: | Calcutta } of the 21et February 
writes as follows: . | = 
The Aga Khan. We are unable to realize the soundnegs of the 


‘he the Aga Khan’s argument that England is an old friend of Turke 
— — a . deal of 8 interest will have to be served with England 8 
help. The manner in which Turkey has been so long treated by the British 
Government and British Ministers, is far from being satisfactory; specially, the 
treatment which she has been accorded since the outbreak of the present war 
is distinctly hostile t) her interest, and we regret to say that it was from the 
mouths of British Miuisters first that we heard anti-Turkish remarks. 
True, we used to place large hopes on England, but we have been utterly 


disappointed. 


The Hon’ble the Agha Khan has charged the Indian Musalmans with 
oficiousness for poking their noses into matters concering the Turkish 
ministry. We, however, bold that we have every right to agitate matters 
concerning the Turkish ministry. Had the Agha Khan known how the Indian 
Moslem community is connected with Turkey, and how keenly they take 
Turkey's misfortunes to heart, he would never have passed the remark he has 
made. For Turkey we have not known joy and comfort for one year, our 
prayer-houses are resounding with piteous appeals to God, we are stinting the 
food which nourishes our children; for Turkey, we can weep incessantly and, 
if possible, sacrifice thousands of lives, If then the misguided Turkish 
ministry becomes ready to lay down Turkey's independence and the glories 
of Islam for ever at the feet of alien robbers, against the will of the Turkish 
people and the Moslem world, have we not the right to mingle our voice with 
that of the rest of the Musalman world to protest against it? Just as Turkey 
has a claim on the sympathy of Indian Musalmans in every good work she does, 
so we too have the right to tell her of the pain which aches the hearts of 100 
millions of devout and devoted Musalmans. 


In conclusion, we have been shocked by the Aga Khan’s statement that 
it will be better for Turkey to dwindle into a merely Asistic Power. ‘lo think 
ofa Musalman, an educated Musalman, an universally respected Musalman 
leader voicing thus the most heinous design of kuropeans Powers against 
Turkey! Why did we not die before having to hear this ? 


85. The Suraj [Pabna] of the 24th February publishes a contributed 
The alleged Balkan atrocities, poem in which the perpetrators ot the alleged 
oe en Balkan atrocities are called tigers in the garb of 
Christians, and asks if Europe, nay, Britain, is so heartloss as not to feel for 


the helpless oppressed Musalmans, The atrocities will be a monument of 
Europe’s iniquity. 


86. The Nayak dane of the 22nd February, sags oo Oe recent 

The eae emonstrations and outrages in England in connec- 
— ttes iu England. tion with the 40 Ke movement, points 

out how, in regard to women's rights, Indian women though purdanashin are 
much better off then English women, and how the young women concerned in 
these demonstration have sometimes been treated most offensively in prison, 
and most obscenely in public by the police and the citizens. Continuing, the 
oper remarks that it is all the result of the present tendency among men in 
urope to deny to women the opportunity of mutherhood. Without the 
responsibilities of motherhood there can never be a full development of a 


woman’s life, and she is bound to display t : a ake 
some of these Suffragettes ios * R r 
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MusgAaMMADI, 
Fed. gist, 1913, 


BSuRas, 
Feb. 24th, 1918. 


~ Nayar 


Feb. 88nd, 1013. 
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QONFIDENTIAL,} Coe a LNo 9 of 1015 


Report (Parr II) 


ON 


NATTVE-OWNED ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS IN BENGAL 


FOR THE 


Week ending Saturday, Ist March 1913. 


CONTENTS, 
P age. Page. 


List of native-owned English new pers received (e)—Loeal _ _ Belf-Government and Muntcipal 
and dealt with by the Bengal Intelligence Branch 147 Adminicstration— 


The First Report on Malaria, by Major Fry, Special 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner — 96 

The Russa Boad Improvement scheme eee 

I.—Forsiex Pouirics. 


The A 1 on the — situation ( f )— Questions affecting the ld 
The war eee aoe } 
Do, “a Nil. 


(9)—Ratiways and Communications, including 
[1.—Homz ADMINISTRATION. Canale and Irriqation— ; 


Railways in Dacca 


(a) —-Police— 


Alleged robbery by soldiers (hk) —General— 


The Public Services Commission 
5) Working of the Courte— 


The Jagatsi case III.—LgaisLation. 


The mukhtears of Berhampur ave | 
Mr. Hamiltan, Magistrate of Berhampur Bill dealing with the law of conspicacy 
The Arnold case ... ae a ib. Election or tornado P ‘as asin 
Mr. Gokhale’s resolution at the last 
Legislative Council wae oes 
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(o) —Jatle ~ 


The Andamans 5 Nil. 
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LIST OF NATIVE-OWNED ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS RECEIVED AND DEALT ‘WIth: 
BY THE BENGAL INTELLIGENCE ** 


[As it stood on 1st June 1912.) 


No. 


Name of Publication. 


Where published. 


Edition. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Cireulation. 


% Amrita Basar Patrika 
„% Bengalee ” 


‘* Hindoo Patriot 


% Indian Echo’’ 
Indian Empire” 
% Indian Mirror 


% Indian Nation 


% Munsalman 
% Reis and Rayyet 
Telegraph 
“Herald 

% Tast 


„World's Messenger 


% Current Inuian Cases” 


(a law paper). 


Oaleutte 
Dit to 


No. 18, kali 


Prasad Chakra- 


barty’s Street. 


No. 1-1, College 
Square, Kast. 


.. | Daily 


Do. 


Do. 


Weekly 
Do.. 


Bi-weekly .. 


lish) 


Dito 


| 


| 


Monthly (Eng- 


eo. | Kali Prasanna Chatterji, age 48, Brahmin 


Surendra Nath Banerji and Kali Nath 
Roy. 


, \Srish Chandra Sarbadhikari, age 44, and 


Kailash Chandra Kanjilal, pleader, 
Small Cause Court, also contributes. 


Kunja Behary Bose, age 45, Kayastha... 
Kishori Mohan Banerji and H. Dutt ... 
Satyendra Nath Sen 


Naresh Chandra Sarbadhikari and 
Srish Chandra Sarbadhikari. 


A. Rasul and M. Rahman ... 


. | Jogesh Chandra Dutt, age 61 years we 


Satyendra Kumar Bose 0 


Priyo Nath Sen sie ne 


Raghu Probir Mitra (Hindu), age 23 
years. 


Monindra Nath Mitter and ** 
(Kayastha), age 32 years. 


1,600 to 4,000 
6,500 to 8,600 


800 to 1,000 


— 
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938. Commenting on the article which His Highness the Aga Khan 


contributed to a Bombay paper on the present 
The Ags Khan on the Balkan zituation in Turkey and the attitude of the Indian 
situation. Mussalmans, the Mussalman is afraid, that it V. not 
nhanced his reputation either as a sagacious statesman or as a true and oyal 
a of 1 If be could not see 1 to eye with the Indian Mussalmans, 
if he thought that they were wrong in what they were doin and he alone held 
the right view, it would have been prudent on his part if he remained silent 
and did not rush into print. The article is not only inopportune, bat is most 
ill-thought and ill-advised. In his presidential address at the Town Hall 
meeting held on Sunday last, Mr. Mazharul Haq quite rightly characterised 
the views expressed therein as anti-Mussalman. There cannot be more 
stronger condemnation of the views held by His Highness, The journal is 
efectly sure that the article will have no effect on the community, though 
is Highness so long held a unique position among the Mussalmans. It has, 
however, one effect and it is this: Indian Mussalmans have lost all faith in 
him and he is no longer their leader. 
239. Referring to the Englishman of the 15th February, which gratuit- 
1 ously preached certain homilies to the Indian 
Muhammadans, the Mussalman remarks that this 
contemporary, dwelling at length on the unique position of His Highness the 
Aga Khan, counselled the Indian Mussalmans to follow his advice as embodied 
in his now famous letter and to refrain from giving irresponsible advice” 
to the Turkish Government. The Englishman hoped and believed that 
the advice of the Aga Khan would be taken in India. The resolutions 
passed at the Town Hall have no doubt disillusioned this contemporary, and 


it must have now perceived that Indian Mussalmans are sufficiently intelligent 


to understand their own interests and not to be duped by irresponsible advice, 
from whatever quarters it may be. The Englishman seems to be deliberately 
silent about that topic after the Town Hall meeting. The Aga Khan’s advice 
was characterised by that paper as “sound common-sense,” but when the 
Indian Mussalmans as a body think otherwise, it may now, the journal thinks, 
be appropriately called uncommon sense.” In the course of the article the 
Englishman says: The very objectionable use that has been made of the word 
boycott’ by Red Crescent fanatics has led Hindu agitators to believe that 
they could make use of the Muhammadans to further their own political aims, 
and they have so far succeeded that the Moslem League, absolutely unmindful 
of the real interests of the community it represents, has placed self-government 
for India in the forefront of its aims and objects.“ The cat is out of the bag. 
The ideal of self-government for India which the Moslem League has placed 


in the forefront of its Fer aims and objects has been to the Engitshman as 
® ted rag toa bull. Thie contemporary requires to be told that the ideal has 


t been engineered by Hindu agitators, that the Moslem League is quite 
re dful of the real interests of the community, and that the aims it has 
formulated were not without due deliberation. Rhe Mussalmans are no longer 
— need of sermons from a friend like the Englishman, which will do better if it 
ets them alone and does not come forward with advice gratis. 
240. It is now clear beyond dispute, observes the Bengalee, that the 
8 Allies minimised the strength of Turkey when they 
would be : a 383 to themselves and Europe that the war 
w terminated in ten days. It is now over a fortnight since hostilities 
ik re resumed in the Balkans, but apparently the end the of war is as far as 
"ea ha is even worse from the point of view of the Allies, they have hitherto 
egal le to make but little headway. There has been no decisive battle so 


“pe * Turkey seems to have done very well indeed. According to a 


ncon telegram, in view of the indecisive nature of the war operations and 
2 cold and exhaustion, physical and financial, alike of Turkey and 
The Gar the idea of effective mediation by the Powers is gaining ground. 
War oel that even the Allies and their supporters are inclined to regard the 

Perations as indecisive can only show that Turkey has been far more 
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successful in the present campaign than she was in the last. The journal only 
hopes that she will be able to retieve her lost position, not indeed territorially, 
for that seems out of the question, but in respect of status and prestige, 

od for da 


241, The dearth of ‘news from the war front has now continu ys. 
) e, ree Phe Bengal e wonders ‘if It 18 the Iull before the 
The war. storm, or if both parties are really staying their 


hand in the hope that effective mediation will presently put an end to the war. 
However that may be, about the last item of news of any importance received 
about the war was to the effect that o Bulgarian aeroplane, piloted by a 
Russian lieutenant, déscendéd in the Turkish lines and was captured, and that 
a strong forte of Bulgarians advancing from Kadikoui were repulsed after a 
two hours’ fight. On the same day it was stated that the Turkish outlook’ 
had improved somewhat, thanks to the success of the Government in raising 
half a million pounds from the sale of certain properties in the neighbourhood: 
of Constantinople, The relief has enabled the Government to pay the out- 

be salary to all officers and its more pressing accounts with 
bakers and other contractors. Both these items of news, ‘however, emanate 
from Turkish sources and the silence of the Allies is very significant. When 
one recalls the extraordinary anxiety displayed by ‘the Allies in the last 
campaign to advertise every one of their successes, however humble or unim- 
portant, it does seem that the tide of victory hasturned, at. any rate, that the 
triumphant march of the Allies has been effectively arrested. , 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


.4)—Poktce, 


242, The Bengalee reprodu ces the following letter addressed by Babu 


—" 


ndubhushan Sen Gupta, of Barrackpore, to the 
Officer Commanding, Barrackpore Cantonment :— 


Sm, —I beg to report that last night while going on my bicycle from the railway station 
to the Sudder Bazar I was robbed by three soldiers in front of the Barrackpore Chureh, 
at 5 minutes to nine at night. The men were sitting on the bench at the corner, and 
seeing me approach, they came and stood in my way. In trying to avoid them I fell off 
my bicycle, One of them then caught hold of me and the others rifled my pockets. After 
taking all the contents, viz., 1 silver chain. 2 gold brooches, 1 bunch of keys, 1 fountain 
pen and 5 copper pieces and 1 packet of medicine. and 1 ‘packet of |ciganettes, they pushed 
me, and went towards the barracks. I bring this to your notice so that you may be pleased 
to take such steps as you think proper.” | 


The letter speaks for itself. One or two more cases of the same kind have 
been also reported. It is a very serious thing that cases like this should occur 
ata place like Barrackpore. The paper only hopes, now that the matter has 
been brought to the notice of the Officer Commanding, that the needful will 
be done. If there is no other way of preventing a recurrence of cases of this 
kind, the journal is strongly of opinion that a body of military police should 


Alleged robbery by soldiers. 


. 


be employed for the purpose. 


(6)— Working of the Courts. 


243. Referring to this case, the Amrita Bazar Pairika writes that the 
| Assam Administration is not in a very flourishing 
) condition, and yet Mr. N. Gupta, a Barrister, Was 
appointed to conduct the Jagatsi case and watch the proceedings of the 
enquiry into the Jagatsi affair, though the local Government’ pleader might 
have done this work very well. May it be asked how much has Mr. Gupta 
been paid in this conneetion? The following information about the matter has 
been placed at the journal’s disposal by a reliable party. Mr. Gupta 4 

before'the Additional District Magistrate as also in the stone before the 
District Judge and for doing so visited Sylhet four times or more. Then he also 


The J agatsi case. 


15651 
t to Jorehat to see the Chief Commissioner on the Jagatai matter. Now 
* spent nearly 23 days in the Co mmissioner’s enquiry. So'jit cannot be far 
from correct that he has got half a lakh or more in the J 5 matter, for the 
per’s correspondent says that he was ‘informed on good authority that Mr. 
bap s foo was Rs. 500 and odd daily and it was raised to Rs. 600 and odd 
recently, By the way, he was also. assisted by a pleader from Barisal before 
the Additional. Magistrate and the District Judge. ae e de 
244. The Bengates reproduces the following telegram from the Secretary 
The mukhtears of Berhampur- to the Mukhtear Bar Association at Berhampur :— 

4 The practice of the mukhtears has virtually been stopped under the following orders of 
Mr. Hamilton, District Magistrate of Murshidabad, communicated by Babu Jatindra Mohan 
Sinha, Deputy Magistrate, Berhampur :—‘ A mukhtear oan only be allowed to engage and 
instruct a pleader or vakil in criminal cases if the accused so desires. He cannot offer any 
legal argument or address the court or examine witnesses or file list of witnesses or apply. for 
summons or process for witnesses. I cannot allow you to perform any of these functions.’ 
The litigants are without legal help. Immediate interference is solicited ” 


Every one of the functions referred to in the order is performed by 
mukhtears in the muffasal courts, and the paper is entirely unable to understand 
why at Berhampur alone, of all places, the mukhtears should be deemed unfit to 
exercise these functions. It is true that the relations between the District — 
Magistrate and the mukhtears have for some time been strained. But that 
seems to be a very insufficient reason for the issue of so drastic an order. The 
Secretary to the Mukhtear Bar Association says in his telegram that the 
litigants are without legal help. There is absolutely no doubt that Mr. 
Hamilton’s order will increase the cost of litigation, and since litigants in the 
muffasal are in many cases poor, it will deprive them of all legal help. That 
surely cannot be the intention of Mr. Hamilton, but it will infallibly be one of 
the effects of his order. The journal is, therefore, decidedly of opinion that 
the Government and the High Court should interfere in the interests alike of 
the muktears and of the administration of justice and set things right. 

245. The Amrita eo Patrika thinks it is high time 8 prope: 

) i authorities whoever they may be—stepped in and 
11 Megstrate of checked the overzeal of Mogistrate Mr. Hamilton 
a. ; of Berhampur. In an evil moment did he take 
it into his head to ran in the mukhtears of his district, by practically stopping 
their professional work. The journal had some time ago occasion to remark 
on this strange conduct of his and thought it should have no more the 
unpleasant necessity of exposing his somersaults, But he continues unchecked | 
in his career of mukhtear- unting. Now, if the administration of the country 
did not fall to pieces so long owing to the mukhtears being allowed everywhere 
to practise in the criminal courts, what is the special danger suddenly dis- 
covered by Mr. Hamilton in allowing the statu quo to continue? The paper 
thinks, moreover, it is simply ultra vires on the part of a District Magistrate to 
stop their practice by one stroke of the pen. It is for the Legislature and the 
High Court to curtail their professional rights, if necessary. 

246. Referring to the special leave granted by the Privy Council to 
1 Mr. Arnold for appealing against the decision 
Patrik of the Burma Chief Court, the Amrita Bazar 
*. a remarks that if all the political cases ending in the conviction of the 
> lan editors had been taken up to the Privy Oouncil and considered 
; it in the same judicial spirit, many more flagrant cases of denial 
of natural justice ” would have been made ont. However, there is no 
Agen ine over spilt milk. Now that Mr. Arnold’s appeal has been 
wei the journal hopes the ultimate decision of his case on ite. merits 
lr lieate the inalienable right of editors of newspapers to publish any 
Gov criticism of the measures of Government or the conduct of particular 
0 eens ef. (Officials. Thanks to the terrible interpretation of sedition as 
4 0 of affection” for the Executive Government, as well as the still more 
position amendment to that law which has been recently encrusted on it, the 
— a journalist in British India is the most unenviable that can be 
imagined. Some liberal and jadisious interpretation, therefore, tending. to 
ever-tightening grip of this monster, seems to be urgently called for. 
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(e) Jails. 


247. Reverting to the state of things prevalent in the penal settlement 
in the Andamans and to the pressure brought about 

3 for enquiry and reform, the Bengalee remarks that it 
has, indeed, not been a voice crying in the wilderness. Whatever a section of 
the Anglo-Indian Press may say, the Government of Lord er often show 
laudable responsiveness to public opinion. It appears that the Head of the 
Medical Department in India, Dr. Lukis, was recently sent to the Andamans 
to enquire and to report. And as the result of that visit, some change and a 


change for the better has taken place, and more is expected. That an enquiry 


should have been ordered by the Government of India is significant; that it 
will be followed by definite and humane action is an anticipation in which the 
ublic may reasonably indulge. The a would be menningless, if after 
heviing ascertained the true state of things, the Government did not act upon 
the report. May the journal suggest the publication of the report, or, at any 
rate, of such portions of it as may be published without any detriment to any 
interest. ‘The paper has long held that the penal settlement in the Andamans 
should be abolished. A penal settlement, far away from the centres of public 
opinion, is apt to lapse into mediæval ways. One hears of the horrors of 
Siberian incarceration. The Russian Government, wise in its generation, 
knows perfectly well that much of what is done in Siberia would be impossible 
before the eyes of the civilized world. The paper urges the abolition of the 
penal settlement in the Andamans chiefly on the ground of humanity. But 
there is also another aspect: of the question which is not to be overlooked. 
From the official point of view, the settlement is condemned as more or less 
ineffective as a deterrent. If this is right, then the position is this, that 
both from the official as well as from the popular point of view, the : ettlement 
is condemued, If so, the journal appeals to His Excellency tke Viceroy 
to do away with it. Then there is another ground which may be urged, viz., 
that each loca] administration should be in a position to deal with its own 
prisoners; but the Andaman is under the control of the Government of 
India. In conclusion the journal shonld like to know something about 
Ullaskar Datta who is now a lunatic in the Andaman Islands. The 
anarchists do great mischief in ull directions. They arrest the hand of 
clemency in dealing with political prisoners; and the horrid Delhi outrage 
must have had a disastrous effect in this direction. But mercy is a Divine 
quality; and its healing effect manifests itself in unexpected ways. The 
paper pleads for clemency in the case of Ullaskar Datta for the sake of his 


uohappy and grief-stricken parents, and it is confident that it does not plead 
in vain, 


(a) Education. 


248. The British * Association, writes the Indian Mirror, * 
* orwarded its weighty views to the Government 0 
ie nnn een Bengal in regard a the Dacca University scheme. 
Like the Bengal Landholders’ Association, it. advocates the creation of a 
department of Brahmanical studies. While deprecating the idea of a separate 
college for the well-to-do classes, it suggests that there should be two Classes 
of hostel accommodation with different scales of charges. The British Indian 
Association does not appear to share the views of the sister society as regards 
the European teaching element in female studies, but it thinks that domestic 
economy should be taught by Indian ladies of education and culture rather 
than by European ladies, whose ideas are different from those of Indians. 
249. The Government of India, writes the Bengalee, have issued an 
i ee important and comprehensive Resolution on the 
Pd a rnament Resolution on zubj ect of education in all its departments. Very 
3 f prominent attention is drawn to the subject of 
ygiene. The Government of India commend to the Local Governments a 
thorough enquiry by a small committee of experts, medical and educational, 
into school and college hygiene. The journal is entirely in favour of the 


. 158 


f ion of a practical course of hygiene into the school curriculum. The. 
sss was A but for some reason or other it was abandoned. Proper 
hygienio ideas assimilated early in life are bound to help the cause of sanitation. 
Tine paper has always held that education and sanitation go together, They 
help one another, and it is glad to notice this principle recognized in the 
Resolution of Government. The paper does not object to the inspection and 
examination of school-buildings with a view to ensure N N sanitary oondi- 
tions. In England this is done, and probably the same rule prevails in other 


civilized countries, But care should be taken that in this country the process 


does not lead to the wholesale termination of schools. All reforms should 


proceed with a due regard to existing conditions, with which they must deal 
tenderly. neform does not mean revolution ; and if it creates a violent 
disturbance of existing conditions it must alienate public feeling which is the 
ally of all sober schemes of reform. In 1 down certain cardinal pica, aer 
the Government of India observe:—(1) The steady raising of the standard 
of existing institutions should not be postponed to increasing their number 
when the new institutions cannot be efficient without a better trained and 
better paid teaching staff.” ‘I'his clearly means that if in raising the standard, 
the educational area is restricted the Government will not mind it. The 
paper desires to record its dissent from this view. Surface and depth are both 
necessary. To sacrifice the extent of surface to increase the depth is a 
movement which public opinion will strongly condemn. The point was raised 
by Sir Gurudas Banarji in his note of dissent in connection with the Report 
of the Universities Commission, and he emphatically protested against the 
restriction of the educational area in the name of improved efficiency. Sir 
Gurudas voiced the feeling of his country then, and the attitude of public 
opinion remains unaltered. ) 

250. The Associated Press of India has given a fairly exhaustive 
summary of the important Resolution which the 
Government of India have just issued at Delhi on 
the subject of their future educational policy. 
While the Indian Mirror waits for the full text of the document for minute 
examination of the subject, it can say at once, without the slightest hesitation, 


The Government Resolution on 
education. 


that the educational aged adumbrated in the Resolution gives effect to the 


gracious declaration of His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor in reply to the 
address which was presented to him by the ( alcutta University on the 6th 
January 191 2. The words of the Sovereign will bear repetition over and over 
again: It is my wish,” said His Imperial Majesty, that there may be 
spread over the land a network of schools and colleges, from which will go 
forth loyal and — and useful citizens able to hold their own in industries 
and agriculture and all the vocations in life, and it is my wish, too, that the 
homes of my Indian subjects may be brightened and their labour sweetened by 
the spread of knowledge, with all that follows in its train—a higher level of 
thought, of comfort, and of health. It is through education that my wish will 
be fulfilled, and the cause of education in India will ever be very close to my 
heart.” This great declaration may be taken as the Educational Magna Charta 
of India, Neither the ancient nor the modern history of the world furnishes 
any example of such a liberal policy of educational progress on the part of a 
foreign government in relation to its subject races, The Government of Lord 
Hardinge has taken upon itself the fulfilment of the Royal declaration in right 
1 The Resolution which it has published will satisfy the most exacting 
251. The-Amrita Basar Patrika frankly confesses that it is not an eas task 
id. to go through the Education Resolntion embodying 

2nd 18 closely printed pages of the India Gasetie of 
1 February. No wonder, then, if one gets simply confused by its bewilder- 
ee ength as also by the perplexing multiplicity of the questions dealt withia 
The Resolution expresses its readiness to assist Local Governments by 
ri 0 grants; not to fetter its hands by too much over-centralization or too 
i on insistence on a superficial and dead-level uniformity without regard to 
7 2 local conditions and last, though not the least, to unloose its purse- 
ve much more liberally than it has done in the past. These are no doubt 
hithe 8 the right direction, for, it need scarcely be questioned that the measurea 
rto taken ‘by Government were anything but commensurate with the 
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educational needs of the country, and that a cry has been raised by important 
sections of the Indian public about a more liberal policy in the matter of ‘educa. 
tion. In so far, then, as the policy of the Government as foreshadowed in thi, 
Resolution indicates a genuine and adequate recognition of its responsibility 
in the matter of educating the ignorant millions of the country, as well as an 
attitude of responsiveness. to the stimulus of public demand, it is to he sincerely 
welcomed. But even the greatest of boons may be converted into a curse 
and this boon of more liberal education will be no exception to this rule 
if certain important considerations are overlooked. In the first place, the 
question naturally arises,—where is the huge sum of money, extending Over 
several crores, to come from? If it means starvation of the more important 
reforms, .., sanitation and water-supply, which are often thrust into the 
background on the plea of no funds,” then the journal is bound to say that 
this boon is bound to prove a veritable curse in disguise. Education, primary 
and secondary, high, higher and highest,—is no doubt good, but then the 
question must not be overlooked—who are to be educated ? It is the starving 
and the malaria-stricken—who are either always on the brink of chronic food. 
famine or water-femine or dying by millions. So let them first have something 
to put into their stomach before thinking of putting knowledge into their 
brains ; let them have a little respite from their ceaseless war with pestilence 
and famine—then think of converting them into scholars and savants. Let, in 
other words, the receptacle be in a fit condition before you pour the wine of 
education into it. Nor will the position be any the better if these additional 
grants are secured by a fresh taxation. For, what with the vanishing opium 
revenue and the costly schemes of territorial redistribution and Capital-hunting 
and Capital-constructing upon which the authorities have embarked, India i» 
not exactly a Croesus rolling in wealth just now. Nor is the [ndian Exchequer 
blessed with a Fortunatus’s cap or an Aldddin’s lamp. The financial nerves 
of this overloaded camel are already strained to breaking point, and any 
additional taxation is bound to prove the proverbial last straw. Not that 
the journal is against the liberal educational policy foreshadowed by the 
Government, or that it thinks there is no possible way of finding the n 
siuews of war. There are numerous ways, indeed, in which expenditure may 
be curtailed. The too lavish military expenditure, the wild-goose chase of a 
big and costly Imperial Capital, the over officering of certain departments by 
fatly paid Civilians—to name only a few,—may well be taken into considera- 
tion in solving the prablem of cutting the coat according tothe cloth. Indeed, 
the Government itself is not gure as to where the money is to come from, end 
2 their large and generous promises by a big if.“ It only promises that 
the increased grants should be made “ as fini become available.“ If, there- 
fore, a Wise economy is exereised in the diretions indicated, and the Government 
plies its shears of retrenchment on sume of the over-wooly lambs pointed out by 
the paper, suppressing a little of its wonted tenderness towards them, it will 
be relieved of its financial dilemma while making its liberalised edueational 
policy a source of real blessing to the people, which is unquestionably its inten- 
tion. It is then and then only that it will be able to steer clear of the Seylla 
of under-education of its people on the one hand, and of the Charybdis of 
additional taxation or starvation of more urgent reforms on the other. 
202. The Amrtia or eit remarks that Lord Sydenham, 0 
ö of Bombay, in his capacity as Chancellor of the 
of 114 eee Bombay University, hes delivered a Convocation 
speech which has fallen upon the public as a bomb. 
shell. The common impression hitherto was that the Convocation: speech of 
the Chancellor was a sober, dignified oration, replete with wisdom and _philo- 
sophy, graceful in form, genial in tone, and containing words of sound advice 
to the alumni of the University. His Lordship, however, in his address 
referred to above, has discharged his soul of some of the most unacudemic 
twaddle which has ever been delivered from the dais of a temple of learning. 
It reminds one of the Curzonian days when that sacred seat was utilised 9% 
a political platforin, redolent, not of the olive grove of academy, but of the 


hustings, Of course, Lord Sydenham did not go so far as Lord Curzon, bat 


he sailed perilously close to him. His Lordship commenced his oration 4 


dilutiog on the nobility of England's mission here, on the utterly miserable 
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being passed, and congratulated the University on abolisbhing the compulsory 
study of English and History for the B. A. course and wound up with a man- 
date to the University to resolutely keep’ clear of political methods in the 


conduct of their responsible deliberations,’ The obvious inference would be 


that henceforward the only study of History the students needed would be 
imparted annually through the Chancellor’s Convocation speech, and the only 
licensed poljtieal speaker in the University was His Exeelleney the Chancellor 
delivering his Convocation speech. | : at, 3 
253. The Bengalee writes that the Pleadership Examination, which 
commenced on Monday last, came to a premature 
close on the 24th February. The first half of the 
papers had already been distributed am ong the candidates when they 
received the following order issued by the Secretary to the Board of Exa- 
mination :—‘* At 10-10 a.m. this morning Copies of two Pleadership papers 
were handed in to the durwan in an envelope addressed to me, The mean- 
ing of this, of course, must be obvious to vou. It is impossible that the 
examination can continue. There wil be no further examination for the 
Fleadership this year.“ In the circumstances referred to in the order there 
was, it must be admitted, no other course left to the authorities except the 
course they took, namely, to stop the examination. But to postpone the 
examination for a whole year seems to be an utterly unjustifiable proceeding. 
It amounts to a punishment which the vast majority of the candidates who 
are absolutely innocent, have done nothing to deserve and which they may 
legitimately resent, ‘Surely the responsibility for the proper conduct of the 
;xamination rests not with them, but with the authorities, and if the latter 
have not been able to maintain the secrecy of the examination papers, that 
can be no reason for'punisbing the candidates, The most important question 
ff this ‘connection, however, is as regards the future. It was time that 
oo Steps were taken to make a repetition of these scandals absolutely 
ee The High Court suggested long ago that the conduct of the 
2 should be entrusted to a Committee of that Court. The journal 
no reason why that suggestion should not be accepted. The fact that 
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examination in regard to which these scandals have 80 far been 
pos. are examinations for the conduct of which the University is not 
responsible, shows that there is an inherent defect in the system under which 
these examinations are held, 0 
254. The Amrita Basar Patri ka is glad that, probably as a result of the 


The Pleadership Examination, storm of indignant protest raised in several quarters 


in consequence of the Se unfortunate 
decision of the Examination Board not to hold any further Pleadership 


Examination this year, they have assumed a more reasonable frame of mind 
and have intimated their decision to hold a fresh examination as early as 
arrangements can be made. This is as it should be. In the meantime, it 
is hoped all future examinations should be managed and conducted with a 
stricter eye to the well-known adage —“ prevention is better than cure.” 


(e Local Self-Government and Municspal Administration. 


255. Reverting to this subject, the Amrita Bazar Pairita observes how 
Major Fry, or for the matter of that any purely 

The First Report on Malaria. medical officer under the Government, was utterly 
by Major Fry, Special Deputy disqualified to gg v. an authoritative opinion 


Sanitary Commissioner. ig 1 
sr dtnioee on the cause and cure of malaria in Bengal. It goes 


without saying that the malaria epidemic,—in fact any permanently-settled 


epidemic of a similar nature—is as much a problem for the economist as for the 
medico. In Inc ia, perhaps, it is more so. Indeed, on Major Fry's own showing 
—‘‘one of the greatest prophylactic measures against endemic malaria disease 
is to improve the economic conditions.” In another place he says— that 
a large amount of mortality is only indirectly due to malaria and depends 
chiefly on economic conditions, I firmly believe.” All the same, he says 
that economically Bengal is all right! That bad economic condition of a 

eople is one of the main causes of malaria has recently been demonstrated 
be such an authoritative body of scientific experts as the Italian Malaria 
Commission. Now, may it be asked if Major Fry is an economist by training 
or profession and what a er he has had for studying the economic 
conditions of the people of India—their causes and remedies? This is a 
most ticklish subject that has baffled life-long economists, but Major Fry 
must be supposed, merely by virtue of the deputation from Government, to 
have been suddenly converted into an expert economist in the course of a few 
weeks! One single sentence will show what value can be attached to his 
economic knowledge or his researches into the economic condition of the 
people. He gives it as his matured opinion that so far as I have gathered 
from personal observations and enquiries, economic conditions in Bengal are 
now as good as ever.” This reminds one of an excellent passage in the great 
American writer Holme’s “‘Autocrat at the Breakfast Table,” which the journal 
cannot resist the temptation of qouting here:—“ You can hire logic in the 


shape of a lawyer, to prove anything you want to prove. You can buy 


treatises to show that Napolean never lived and that no battle of Bunker Hill 
was ever fought.” Similarly, bere in India it can be said: — “ You can manu- 
facture economic history from the pen of a medical expert. You can produce 
„Reports“ to show that Bengal was a hot-bed of malaria from the time Noah 
built his ark and that, economically speaking, it isa Utopia; that all that the 
people say as to the healthiness of their province in days gone by and all the 
piteous cry about the miserable economic condition vf the raiyats is a myth, 
an illusion, a freak of Maya!” By the way, if the economic condition of 
Bengal is as good as ever, and also if there is such a close connection 
between the economic condition of the ople and the prevalence of the 
malaria epidemic, how is it that that cursed malady is so prevelant and 80 
ruthlessly decimating the people here as to necessitate the appointment of 3 
commission with himself at its head? No man with common-sense can 
reconcile these irreconcilable views; and nowhere, indeed, did an. advocate 
more obligingly supply his own reductio ad absurdum than in the first report 
Major Fry presented to the public, Rig oo 7 
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Referring to theiprodeedings of the Improves 

The Bus Road Improvement Reger Patris xémeérks that | 

Bcheme. important from the public point 
as 8 common-sense view of the matter almost a be N 
of a vital nature which the Board not meet. They showed that the 
roposed acquisition in almost every case was either unnecessary or illegal 

or characterized by a wanton for the rights and conveniences of 
the owner or owners concerned. In most of the cases the premises sought 
of the objectors had strong cases. is shown by the extremely uncomfortable 
position to which Mr. Bompas was reduced, When, for example, the illégality 
of the proposed. | 
one — a pleader by a reference to section 42 a) of the Improvement 
Trust Act, the learned President of the Trust sought to wriggle out of tite 
situation by charaeterising the legal objection as a“ technical one.“ When a 
similar objection. was. again pressed on him later on he complacentiy 
announced the baby-like innooenoe of the Board of all law and their complete 
dependence on their retained lawyer in matters of legal decision. Even when 
Babu Priyuvath Mallik pointed out that under the Act, objections, ‘including 
legal objections, have to be decided by the Board,” and asked Will not 
the Board give any decision ?”’—he finally let the cat out of the bag by the 
characteristic reply —“ No, we won't give a decision, -in other words 
volo sic jubeo, Now the Trust Board is created under a particular law and 
vested with the most arbitrary powers over the properties of the tax-payers, 
and its members are paid fat salaries out of theirmoney. But they either 
won't obey or don’t know even the law which constituted them! They 
practically say— We can give unlegal decisions, we can give illegal decisions, 
but as to legal decisions,—well, that is anathema to us. Sarely the matter 
should not be allowed to rest here. ifthe Board acknowledge their inability 
to understand and administer their own law and abdicate all legal ‘deeistons 
to their retained lawyer, why, then, they have no business to continue to 
zit as a Board merely to hurl vandalistic schemes on the devoted heads of 
innocent rate- pa yers. 580 ö 


(9)—Ratlways and Communications, including Canals and Irrigation. 


257. In the Resolution of the Bengal Government on the working of the 
PG et District Boards there is, remarks the Herald, a quite 
aie J significant remark, The people of the Dacca Divi- 
zion have repeatedly been pressing for the construction of those very railways 
for which it is now admitted there is great need. The Resolution rays in the 
Dacca Division no light reilways exist, and the need for railways in this 
lourisbing and thickly. populated division is urgent. But light railways, it ig 
recognised, will not meet the requirements. The high cost of permanent way, 
it 18 also mentioned, debars any local body taking it up. The result has been 
that the Dacca Division has until recentl y received very indifferent treatment 
in this respect from the authorities. If the eldims of areas which have u net- 
work of railways covering them, in Bihar, the United Provinces ‘or further up 
Were compared, the tests which qualify an area, such as population, trade ‘and 
absence of other means of communication, it cannot but be said that the: Dacca 
Mon at present stands on the same footing with any other area in India. 
he population, resources and trade of the ‘Daccd Di vision, it need hardly be 
mentioned, never compare. unfavourably with those of any other division. 
ently, all other means of communications, at least in the northern half of 

ten Dacca Division, have come to a stop. There is, therefore, no other alterna- 
ve but to provide rail ways as in othre fortunmte areas, Several of the lines 
. uire the immediate-attention ‘of the authorities, First there is test 

§ an outlet for coal in the Darramgiri Hills. Then there is the li 

* to join Aricha and 
ny. other project. Ide urgent 


„Which is, however, not less important tin 
ity of this line ‘can be understood by 


taking into consideration one fact dlétie. ‘Manikganj, which this he would 


. 


acquisition beyond the actual round line was pointed out in 


2th Feb. 108. 
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reached by a journey of two days. Then there is the necessity of providing 
approached with regard to each of these lines. The journal can but earnestly 
hope to see the prayers of the people grante. 


serve, is an important subdivision about 30 miles from Dacca and can only be 


(A- General. 


258. It was only to be expected, remarks the Bengalee, that the Times 

: Joule repeat the cry which has been raised by a 
section of the press in this country. In an article, 
of which Reuter has wired the substance, the great London paper writes that 
“ the true functions of the Commissioners do not lie in the direction of 
‘discussions of the relative moral and mental qualities of the two races.” In 
view of the fact that the opposition to Simultaneous Examinations—one of the 
most important questions before the Commission—has always been based 
largely on the assumption that Indians are an inferior race, the paper does not 
see how such discussions can be avoided, although the manner in which the 
‘question has been raised affords no adequate guarantee of a proper and useful 
discussion. What the Times and other newspapers of its way of thinking 
want is obvious, They deprecate public discussions of the relative merits of 
the two races, but they see mad te objectionable in condemning the Indian 
unheard. They want the thing and not talk about it. Let the present 
invidious and irritating distinction between Indians and Europeans continue by 
all means, they seem to say; but why should the matter be discussed openly ? 
The reason they give is as hypocritical as the cause is bad. The questions 
that have in some cases been asked, they say, are calculated to wound 
the feelings of Indians. That much has been said, and quite needlessly said, 
by witnesses as well as certain members of the Commission, which is calculated 


The Public Services Commission. 


to wound feelings is quite true, but is it only words which wound feelings? 
As for the educated community, they prefer ee discussion of their merits and 


demerits to quiet condemnation, because if only the enquiry is fair and 
impartial they know they have nothing to fear, LT Beat WOT 


III. —LeISsLATIOR. 


259. The Bengalee is informed by Simla telegrams that a small Bill deal- 
Bill dceling with the law of ing With the law of conspiracy, which has been 
annie ow on the anvil for some time. will probably be intro- 
Adueed in the Legislative Council early in March. 
In the absence of details, it is useless to speculate as to the precise character of 
the Bill and how far it will serve any really seated purpose. But such idea of 
the Bill as has been sought to be conveyed through special telegrams: published 
in the Englishman and the Statesman will doubtless fill the public mind with 
misgiving. The Bill, says the Englishman’s correspondent, is believed to be 
largely the outcome of the recent outrages in India. The journal had hitherto 
been ander the impression that the recent outrages did not prove the necessity 
for further legislation, but for effective executive, particulurly police, action in 
the direction of tracing the culprits and securing their punishment, According 
to the Statesman's correspondent, the Bill is designed to deal with seditious 
conspiracies, effectively. But has not the Legislature gone as far in this 
direction as it possibly could? What more is there to be done? The paper 
confesses the public in India will await the publication of the provisions the 
Bill with the utmost anxiety, not because they are a whit less anxious than the 
Government that conspiracies should be effectively dealt with, but because they 
believe that the worst thing about repressive legislation is that in its practical 
operation it generally, if not invariably, confounds the innocent with the 
guilty. If the Government can devise any really sure and satisfactory method 
by which this unfortunate result will be avoided and at the same time 
conspiracies will be suppre e public will aceord their whole-be 
Support ta it. In any vil 
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weapon for d 


in Pa 


is sorry it cannot. pe 1 

pared for a defeat for tlie sake of Babu Surendra N ath. He had placed in the 
hands of a mutual friend a signed letter —s to withdraw his candidature 
in case of a tie between the two. They were also acting in concert, placing 
absolute confidence in each other. Babu Bhupendra Nath played with his 
cards on the table, but apparently not so Babu Surendra Nath, with the result 
that what would have been the: victory of both has been converted into a 
senseless defeat of one of them, and some votes, which ought to have streng- 
thened the position of the former, were needlessly appropriated by the latter 
and literally thrown away. Indeed, it is now an open secret how Babu 
Surendra Nath secured at last the two votes of the Maharaja of Natore, one of 
which was promised to Babu Bhupendra Nath. Why did not Babu Surendra 
Nath resign, knowing full well that there was not only an element of unfair - 
ness but a breach of friendship, behind the whole affair? By so doing he 
might have not: only elevated himself in the estimation of the public, but 
retained his seat in the Council as well. For Babu Bhupendra Nath would 
have never ousted him from his position and this was known to him. While 
contesting a seat with Dr, Ashutosh Mukharji before the latter’s appointment 
as a Judge of the High Court, Babu Surendra Nath Banarji wrote to a friend: 
“My highest ambition is to get into the Imperial Council.” That ambition 
of his has no doubt been satisfied at last ; but at what a dear price! Surely he 
cannot claim that regard and esteem from his devoted and life-long friend, 
Babu Bhupendra Nath Basu, which he commanded during the past thirty years. 
By the way, it should be noted here that the highest ambition of a sincere 
patriot should be to serve his country with disinterested devotion and not to 
securs a seat in the Council anyhow. The journal leaves the country to judge 


how far such a devotion can be expected of one who uses violated friendship 


as & stepping-stone for reaching that seat. 
261. The Bengalee writes that at the last meeting of the Supreme Legie- 


Mr. Gokhale’s resolution at the lative Council the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale moved the 
last Supreme Legislative Council. following resolution:— _ abe dea 


. That this Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council that all pag ra, 
including the correspondence between the Government of India and the Secretary of State 


A the one hand, and between the Government of India and Provincial Governments and 


— uistrations on the other, relating to the scheme outlined by the Under-Secretary of 


for India in the House of Commons, last July, on the subject of the extension of 
primary education in this country be laid on the table of the Council.” 1 


In moving this resolution, Mr. Gokhale made a speech characterised by his 
usual eloquence and by that “ie of the whole subject of primary educa- 
uon, principles as well as details, for which he has already rig br he an 
zn le reputation. He paid a just tribute to the Department of Education 
2 Resolution they had just published, and said that if he had seen this 
8 ution at the time of drafting his motion he would: probably have worded it 

mewhat differently. In view of the Resolution, he said he would not press 
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. speech in which she declared that she personally atoepted full responsibili 


— the publication of the 


fo nomethin is perfectly eleat,: But what. “poly 15 ib? rt is 0 7 03 as agb 


say that in no ver | 


number of 22 * — ley do. nid n 

question is, when wit W Fans . CO: WC: we ernment. 
accomplish this result? Mr, Gokhale zightly points out that if the iod is 
to be 10 years, well and Hoff z but if it is to be 20 or 30 ‘OF mör * of 
vourse, the programme is nothing better than the present hepnardy ne 
Then there is the question of undes. Are the Government prepare: 
themselves to the deGaite. proposition that come what may they will, i 


necessary sume—six erores aöοfding to Mr. Gokhale'e 7 calguiatian- on, n 
education? If they are not prepared to say this, the mete . of. te 
hope that the number of achdols and of boys. will in the no. nt Future be 
double will help them and the, country very; little indeed . Th. Ee 
therefore, greatly disappointed at the rpply which the. Hon’ ble! ri. Buthér.gp 
to Mr. Gokhale’s. — 2 amounted to a refusal either t ablish 2 
correspondence or the programme. Publie e will. condemn ; 2 atti 
of the Government in this fatter. | ) 


* a 


v. —Miworntaeovr.. RE ei wn 
262. The death of Leek Macnaghten, writen, the. Ante Boas Pairska, 
b of Lord Macnaghten. moves from the Privy Council perhaps the most 
The death o sonaghten. prominent figure that.adorned it for many a year. 
Some of bis decisions have: become quite historic and were marked: as ench 
by a sound common-sense, anda ripe knowled ge of law ea. a most scathing 
condewnation of whatever he believed to be vontraty to the dietates oł 
justice, equity and good conseience, , At. time when the i confidence of the 
Indian public in that august tribunal has been xidely..ehaken by tlie 
unfortunate decision, in — meosiogh case; the mendoval rom it of, suchen 
atalwart upholder of law a is little short of a public: calamity —from 
the Indien point of view at least. It is now an open secret that Lord 
Macuaghten had no band in the judgment on that illtfated case, and if 
litigators in India still looked up to the Privy Council fer 3 it wes 
—— in the hope that Lord Macnaghten — be one of the Judges to 
hear and decide their, It. will be. scaroely possible even in Great 
Britain to replace euch a brilliant juriscousult and apright Judgo. 
263. The Bengales writes that according, to a special esblegram 
ur, Pankhitat ‘ipmblished. in the Statesman; the Law. Officers, to 
ore _ whom Mrs. Pankhurst's case was referred, ‘have 
decided that no action shall be taken against Mrs. Pankhurst in regard to: the 


for the blowing up of Mr. Lleyd George's — be terme of the. ‘telegram 
are somewhat vague. The question was not whether any ection: was to be 
taken against Mrs. Pankhurst in regard to her speech; but whether that speech 
and the declaration made in it were. to be regarded as acie evidence 
that Mrs. Pankhurst was connected with the blowing up of {fr 1 vod George's 
house. Perhaps what the telegram means is that in the absence of ‘corrohora- 
tive evidence, the Government will not base aby action against Mri „ 
merely on her own declaration. The fact shows: how. materially: the. Hogi | 
law differs from the Indian law. In India if a r or writer: bed made & 
declaration like that which Mrs. Pankhurst made in ber speech at and 
which she has repeated since, he could have been forthwith — not only 
because * declarations would have been 12 as er free evidence 


hg his connection with erime, but because itself 1 would * 
n held as amounting to i 2 to violence. 


nd yet the denne law 
is supposed to be HD, on the English law! 
264. The news that the distinguished Dr.. J. 0. Ber 1b te “am 
his 
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ill raise him, remarks the Amrita Basar Pairika, even still further in the 
pr tee of the world. It displays that supreme disregard for worldly 
wealth which ought to characterise the earnest seeker after knowledge, and 
which is the special heritage of all Indian savants. In the Hindu mythology 
the goddesses of knowledge and wealth are represented as co-wives, jealous. 
of each other, so that no man can aspire to be wise and wealthy at the same 
time. By acknowledging the former as his mother and the latter as his 
step-mother, Dr. Basu has only acted up to the ideal of a votary of the 


goddess of 3 The journal trusts the rising generation of Indians 
asu 


will emulate Dr. s oriential asceticism of spirit no less than his thirst 
for knowledge. : ee = 
265. Apparently some Trag. are never 80 n. 0 as when they revile ‘"ima Nise 
a | ose in high position. Quite lately the Amrita um rev. ins. 
The Mahala & Basar Patrika saw an ignoble attempt to brin 
His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda into disrepute on grossly exaggerate 
allegations about the so-called insult offered by His Highness to their Imperial 
Majesties during the Delhi Durbar. Dark charges of a systematically truculent 
and hostile attitude to the British Government and all that were hurled 
against him, and the Government was sedulously sought to be egged on to 
depose His Highness. But since that attempt failed of its object, another 
Ruling Chief, the Maharaja (Maharana?) of Jeypur, is now being sought to be 
made the target of similar silly villifications. Even assuming that the 
apparently garbled version is true, the gravamen of the charge against the 
Maharaja of Jeypur seems to be a lack o punctuality on his part, due in the 
first instance to the illness of the Prince,—the bridegroom,—and in the second 
to the latter’s putting on the wedding garments, with the result that some 
inconvenience and possibly annoyance was caused to the European guests of 
the Maharaja of Balarampur, the father of the bride. This trivial incident 
has been magnified on a scale hyper-cyclopean by the diseased mental vision 
of the writer and construed into “arrogance and effrontery, if not of studied 
insult, to the head of the Province,” who was among the European guests. 
Of course the suggestion is that when there were so many European guests,— 
for inviting and collecting whom, by the bye, the Maharaja of Jeypur was not 
in the least degree responsible,—the Prince should not have fallen ill or come 
to marry with his wedding garments. For is not the health and attire of the 
bridegroom—nay the marriage itself—a trifling affair when the comfort and 
amusement of the European guests is concerned? No doubt, it would have 
been far more desirable and satisfactory if everything could have been done at 
the appointed hour, and surely no one is more sorry for this coniretemps— 
assuming it to heve been correctly reported,—than the Maharaja of Jeypur 
himself, who has in that case very probably made amends to His Honour for 
the inconvenience caused to him. The paper doubts again if Sir J. Meston 
has himself taken such a highly exaggerated aud uncharitable view of this 
simple incident. But, as the Bengali adage goes, the sands heated by the sun 
are far more scorching than the sun itself, So one finds petty and irrespon- 
sible writers rushing to the press and attempting to muddle the minds of the 
authorities with the stick of obloquy and calumny. The fact is, the cloven 
foot of the Gaekwarphobe has betrayed itself most unmistakably through these 
writings. Perhaps the Ruling Chiefs are now no longer the safe, unresisting 
sponges for the squeezing of European parasites and Raja-hunters as before. 
That is why the bile of the interested or the disa pointed party is so easily 
stirred. nowadays at the very sight of a Ruling Chief. It is these rabid and 
acrimonious writings rather than the fancied “ effronteries” by Ruling Chiefs 
that require to be checked with a-firm hand b y the authorities. 
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